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BOOKSELLERS, send in your orders at once for the following 
books to be published, August 25th, by 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


1. SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
with Abraham Lincoln. By F. B. Carpenter, Artist. 1 vol. 
16mo, price $2. 


2. VENETIAN LIFE, 
Including Commercial, Social, Historical, and Artistic Notices 
of the place. By William D. Howells, late U. S. Consul at 
Venice. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2 50. 


3. THE HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
A Guide in the Care of Young Children. By Edward H. 
Parker, M.D. A new edition. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 





CHOICE BOOKS. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 





Proresson WiLson’s Nocres AMBROSIANS. Edited, with Notes, 
by Dr. R. Sheiton Mackenzie. A handsome Library edition, 
th Portraits. 6 vols. Including Life of Prof. Wilson, by 

Mrs. Gordon. 3 50. 

PraEp’s Porms. (Winthrop Mackworth Praed). With Memoir 
by Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and Steel Portrait. 2 vols., 
crown 8vyo. $4 50. 

Tus Incoupspy LEGENDS OF Mrrtm AND MARVEL. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Esq. (the Rev. Richard Harris Barham), with a 
Memoir. From the tenth English edition, with 16 illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Leach. 2 vols., crown 8vo. $4 50. 

Bon Gauttier's Book or Batiaps. By W. E. Aytoun and 
Martin. With illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth. 

50. 


Lays oF THE ScorTisH CAVALIERS. By William E. Aytonn. 
lvol., crown, 8vo. $2 25. 

Sypnzy Smira’s Wit AND Wispom. Selections from his Writ- 
ings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With 
steel Portrait, a Memoir, and Notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. 
Crown 8vo. $2 25 

Hatiam’s Works. Thecomplete works of Hones Hallam, LL.D., 
from the last London edition, revised by the author. The 
most accurate and elegant edition extant. 10 vols., crown 
8vo. Comprising: Middle Ages, 3 vols.. $6 75; Literature of 

, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of England, 3 
vols., $6 %5; or, in uniform sets, complete, $22 50. 

Mary's ConsTiTUTIONAL History OF ENGLAND, from the acces- 
sion of George ISI. to 1860. By Thomas Erskine May, C.B. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. $4 50. A continuation of Hallam’s great 
work—tracing the progress and development of the British 
Constitution during an entire century. 


i porate or Euia. Elegant edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


Lams, Exrana. The hitherto uncollected Writings of Charles 
mb. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $2 25. 
Cuartes Lamp’s CompLeTE WorKs. Corrected and revised, with 
Portrait. The most elegant edition published. 5 vols. $11 25. 
DisRaEut. Curiosities oF LITERATURE. With a View of the 
Life of the Author, by his Son. 4 vols., crown 8vo. $9. 
DisRaEL. AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Sketches and Charac- 
ters of English Literature. Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli. 2vols., crown 8vo. $4 50. 
Burtow. ANATOMY oF MELANCHOLY. A choice edition, cor- 
rected and enriched by translations of the numerous classical 
extracts. By Democritus, Minor. 8vols.,crown 8vo. $6 7%. 


Our books are kept in stock by the Principal Booksellers 


OR THE LIBRARY. 


{. A Painter’s Camp. 8y Pati Gitsert Hamerron. 
New edition, revised, in three books. 


Book I.—In ENGLAND. 


—_—— 


APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


D. 


PUBLISH MORE THAN 





Book I1.—In ScotTianxp. 
Book II.—In France. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth vellum, $3. 


2. Fire Prevention and Fire Extinction. By 
JAMES BRAIDWOOD, First Superintendent of the London Fire 
Brigade, including Fire-Proof Structures and Safes, Fire 
Engines, Water Supply, etc., etc. With Illustrations, Me- 


moir, and Portrait of the author. 12mo, cloth, $2 75. 


3. The Lives of the Seven Bishops commit- 
ted to the Tower in 1688. Enriched and illus- 
trated by Personal Letters, now first published, from the 
Bodleian Library. By AaNes STRICKLAND, author of ‘* Lives 
of the Queens of England.”’ Post 8vo, cloth, $5 25. 


4. The Reliques of Father Prout (Rev. Francis 
Manony). Illustrated by D. Macrise, R.A. New edition, 
revised and largely augmented. One large 12mo volume, 


cloth antique, $3 75. 


5. The Money Market: Wart ir Is, Waar ir Dogs, 
AND How IT Is MANAGED. By Henry NogEt Fearn, F.R.S. 


16mo, cloth, boards, 50 cents. 


6. The Profits of Panics, wits orner Revetations 
or a City Man. By the author of ‘The Bubbles of Fi- 


nance.”” 16mo, boards, 50 cents. 


7. Practical Guides for Tourists. 1866. 
1. PRACTICAL CONTINENTAL GUIDE.—France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, the Rhine, Germany, Tyrol, Switzerland, 


Savoy, Italy. With Maps. 16mo, flexible paper, $2 50. 


2. PRACTICAL GUIDES FOR PARIS AND THE RHINE 
COMBINED.—The Routes, etc., in full detail. Maps and 
Plans. 16mo, flexible paper, $1 25. 





The above, with all new Foreign Books, for sale by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





PETERS ON CHOLERA. 


A TREATISE ON THE ORIGIN, NATURE, PREVENTION, 
AND TREATMENT OF 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
By J. C. PETERS, M.D. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 





*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





LONDON BOOKS. 





Now opening, an entirely new Invoice of OLD and NEW ENG- 
LISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, just received from London. 

Catalogues sent gratis to any address. 

New importations constantly made. 


JAYNE & DENHAM, 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
4 Cortlandt Street (up stairs), near Broadway, N. Y. 


250 EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 
INCLUDING THE DEPARTMENTS OF 


English, Latin, Creek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac. 


Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges desiring Text-Books will 
consult their interest by addressing D. APPLETON & CO., New 
York, who will be glad to supply their wants on the most favor- 
able terms. 


Among their recent publications are the following: 


First Book in English Grammar. By G. P. 


Quackenbos. Price 50 cents. 

An English Grammar. By same Author. Price 
$1 20. 

Primary History of the United States. Price 
$1 00. 


Quackenbos’s School History of the United 
States. Price $200. Zverything has been brought fully up 
to date. 


Youmans’ New Chemistry. Entirely rewritten and 
much enlarged, with 310 Engravings. Price $200. 

Harkness’s Latin Crammar. Price $1%. Strongly 
recommended by our leading scholars as a decided advance on 
the old Latin Grammars. 


Harkness’s Latin Reader. A companion to the Gram- 
mar, by the same author. Price $1 50. 


A New Edition of Quintilian. By Prof. H.S. Frieze, 
of University of Michigan. $150. 


Appleton’s Arithmetical Series; On the basis of 
the works of Geo. R. Perkins, LL.D. By G. P. Quackenbos, 
A.M. ; 

No labor has been spared to make this series exactly what is re- 
quired for the purpose of mental discipline, as well as for prac 
tical use in the daily business of life. It is clear, simple, thor- 
ough, comprehensive, logically arranged, well graded, is supplied 
with a great variety of examples, AND TEACHES THE METH 
ODS ACTUALLY USED BY BUSINESS MEN. . 

The Series consists of a Primary, an Elementary, a Practical, a 
Higher, and a Menta]. The Primary (40 cts.), Elementary (60cts.), 
and Practical (%5 cts.) are now ready, and the others will speedily 
follow. 

Teachers interested in using the best books are solicited to 
examine this series, which we claim possesses many advantages 
over those heretofore published. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States to introduce these 
Arithmetics. — 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


Cornell’s Geographies. Zverywhere received with un- 
qualified approval. 

An Introductory Latin Book; intended asan element- 
ary drill-book, on the inflections and Principles of the Lan- 
guage, and as an introduction to the Author’s Grammar, 
Reader, and Latin Composition. By Albert Harkness. $1 25. 


A Crammatical Analyzer ; or, The Derivation and De- 
finition of English Words, with their grammatical classifica- 
tion. By W.J. Tenney. $125. 

Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev- 
Joseph Alden, LL.D. 12mo. Price, $1 50. 


Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed post-paid to 





Notice to Teachers, Etc. 








we 
pF aa the country, and sent by mail by publisher on reccipt 


capital. Address Master of Arts Box, New York P.O. 


A gentleman lately holding high rank in the army, and previ- 
ously of much experience in tuition, would like to form a part- 
nership with another of equal qualifications, to establish a school 
of high grade in the City of New York; could furnish a moderate 


teachers and school officers, on receipt of one-half the retail price 
The most favorable terms made for introduction. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 


6&4 Nassau STREET. 





Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight’s Illustrated History of England. 8 vols., cloth, $25. 

Todd's Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large vol- 
umes, $35. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 

Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Mlustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
cloth, $250 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author’s Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 %5 per vol. 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to IIL, $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 
with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Pocts will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


24 vols., 








21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND OF PrRaTT, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St., 
NEW YORE. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. _ 





a 





This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Tur Round TABLE, or on 
application to either of the Principals. 


JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDING. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and La od PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally ded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improv ts, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (as CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
uzed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

STemnway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 








The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


. see--. -458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 





Received the Highest Preminm—Goup Mrpa1—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 


PHELPS, JEWETT & COQ., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS 18 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Evc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





264 anD 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 
KALDENBERG & SON 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 


*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 





cost to the purchaser, in order that auu their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaRreEn00Ms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York, 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, ConTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 
and take no other. 





B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t., N. Y. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
' HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Puysicrans, and Pro- 
posses a as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
n the Wor 


Specially recommended by 


Bishop Janes, 
~<A ed all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church 
so by 


Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 


Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 


N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Geeoere, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 
ork. 


RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 


$$ 


S—T-—1860-—X. 


DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS, 





They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervons Headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhansted nature's great restorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, withont re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particnlarty recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Sal ine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 





Only g 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 

of New York, Mannfacturers of Pare White Lead, Dry and in Oi), 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oi), Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 

ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 








ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1966, * hee OR ox 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, . . . + «© + «= « 244,291 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,8™ %1. 
W. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident, 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent, 
A. A. Wiiu1ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mase. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 





Caen DrvipENps IN FirteEN YEARS, 253 Per CEnr. 


CASH CAPITAL 
SURPLUS, JAN. 1, 1805.......-22- cece cer eeeseeeeeee ees 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres't. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. 








CASH CAPITAL,. . . «. + «+ ~~ «+ $800,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, — + «+ 205,989 33 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . . + « ~~ $705,989 53 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


— 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





January 1, 1866. 


GASH CAPITAL,. . . +. « «© e $400,000 00 
SUMREGUS, Over. 3 kl 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over . 7 . . . . . . . $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Ineurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
J. Remsen Lane,'Secretary. 
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THE ROUND TABLE: 


A SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, 
AND ART. 

Tux Rounp TABLE is established for the unflinching discus- 
gion of the subjects named inits title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression. Some may occasionally be displeased by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done; but we beg all such to con- 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 
in the world by ungraceful boldness than by untimely fear. 

Tae Rouxp Tas.e is independent in politics; and it will not 
hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures of what- 
ever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be from 
timeto time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
material interests either of the metropolitan community or to 
those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 

Tax Rounp TaBce exists to serve the public—not individuals ; 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and ani- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able speciai 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold no 
personal explanations or discussions respecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and to 
this rule we will make no exception. 

HENRY SEDLEY. 
CHARLES H. SWEETSER. 
DORSEY GARDNER. 








THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE IN EUROPE. 


E have observed too many proofs of the futility 

of hazarding conjectures on the future issue of 
political and diplomatic intrigues and negotiations 
to be over ready to assume to ourselves the third 
characteristic of the Homeric soothsayer, ‘“‘ who knew 
both the past, the present, and the future,” by 
attempting to prophesy the final result of any great 
game on the diplomatic chess-board. But occasions 
will now and then arise which seem to demand the 
discarding of this rule of prudence and reserve, and 
the present seems to be pre-eminently one of those 
occasions, The majority uf the press of Europe and 
of this country appear to be sanguine in anticipating 
a general and settled peace as the probable or almost 
sure result of the present armistice and the coming 
Conference. Looking only or chiefly to the remarka- 
ble success that has hitherto attended the Prussian 
and Italian arms, the depressing effect exercised there- 
by on the mind of Francis Joseph, and indeed, for a 
time, on the hearts of his subjects and soldiers, they 
seem to regard it as a matter of course that Austria 
is about, patiently and tamely, to submit to condi- 
tions which will humiliate her in the eyes of all 
Europe by excluding her, in favor of her hated rival, 
from the leadership of the Germanic Confederation, 
by wresting from her scepter possessions which 
she has valued all the more highly from the trouble 
she had in acquiring them, and one of which, at 
least, is valued by her rulers as one of the 
brightest jewels in the imperial crown, the sole 
surviving relic of the vast sway once acquired by 
Austria in Italy, At no more distant period than 
1859, the Austrian Emperor was either virtually or 
de facto master and suzerain of Lombardy and Vene- 
tia (confirmed and finally settled, be it observed, by 
the treaty of Vienna), while the Pope in his char- 
acter of @ temporal monarch, the King of the Two 
Sicilies, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Dukes 
of Parma and Modena, were his obedient and obse- 
quious vassels. Nearly all the Italian islands, from 
the fertile Sicily to that barren, rocky little Capri, 
whose name recalls the memory of the tyrant Tibe- 
nus and the cruelties and crimes for whose commis- 
fon that wicked but most wretched ruler issued his 
edicts thence, were in the possession or under the 
Command of Austria. Nor would the little kingdom 
of Sardinia have been able to maintain its independ- 
ence long, nor have escaped being absorbed in the 
maelstrom of Austrian ambition and avarice, had not 
Louis Napoleon promptly come to the aid of the 
brave and high-spirited Victor Emanuel. Then, 


indeed, a mighty change took place, and the termi- 
nation of the contest left to the Emperor only Vene- 
tia, and to the Pope only a small fragment of the 
Estates of the Church. It may well be imagined 
how bitter a draught to swallow was that defeat 
and the deprivation of his rich and extensive Italian 
dominions. Indeed, it is well known to all public 
men in Europe that Francis Joseph has ever since 
been an altered man. Previously gay, genial, fond 
of life’s enjoyments, he became and continues melan- 
choly, moody, and morose, so that it might almost be 
expected that the name of Italy might be found en- 
graven on his heart like that of lost Calais on the 
heart of Queen Mary of England. But, notwith- 
standing the Emperor’s offer to make over Venetia 
to Louis Napoleon—an offer that has intensified the 
indignation and nerved anew the arms of the Italian 
people—we are inclined to believe that he will cling 
all the more closely to the little that is left him of 
Italian dominion, and that, if a Conference be held, 
this, however dissembled or concealed, will form one 
of the leading objects of the Austrian diplomats. 
All the accounts, it is true, agree in stating that 
Austria consents to enter the Conference on the un- 
derstanding of her being willing to comply with these 
preliminary conditions, with an additional one which 
seems to us to be little less than a ridiculous rider to 
the preceding serious and severe deed of confiscation 
and humiliation. She is to pay ten millions of dol- 
lars toward the expenses of the war. Why, such a 
sum would cover only a small and contemptible por- 
tion of those expenses; and we should expect her 
foes and rivals to treat it as the celebrated or notori- 
ous danseuse did the offer of what she deemed a 
mean income from one of the wealthiest and wicked- 
est of England’s nobility, as she pitched the deed of 
gift into the fire, contemptuously exclaiming, “ It 
would not keep me a month in pin-money!” These 
assertions are freely made, however, and a Conference 
isto be held at Prague, for “ the establishing of a gen- 
eral European peace on a firm and durable basis.” This 
is all very pleasant, and doubtless reads very well ; but 
to our mind, thus far at all events, it seems likely to be 
little. but a parchment-peace—verba et praterea nihil. 
The very name of Prague is ominous, and calls up any 
associations rather than those of peace. It was at 
Prague that the Bohemians, under their unfortunate 
King Frederick Fifth, suffered that sad and san- 
guinary defeat at the hands of the Imperialists in 
1620—a defeat fraught with very disastrous conse- 
quences to the civil and religious liberties of Eu- 
rope. Prague was taken by the Saxons in 1631, and 
by the Swedes in 1648. It was stormed and sacked 
by the French in 1741, and by the King of Prussia in 
1744; and at Prague, in 1757, was fought that fierce 
and bloody battle in which the Austrians were de- 
feated, with terrible loss, by Prince Henry of Prussia, 
their brave commander, General Browne, killed (as 
was also the famous Prussian marshal, Schwerin), and 
their whole camp taken. Lastly—and the coinci- 
dence in connection with our present subject is no less 
odd than ominous—it was at Prague, after an armis- 
tice had been arranged between Napoleon Bona- 
parte and the Allies, in 1813, that was held that 
Peace Congress which became, like the Convention 
of Cintra, five years before, a stain and stigma upon 
the diplomacy of the representatives of the Allies, 
and has aptly been designated “one of the most ri- 
diculous farces ever performed on the stage of history.” 
That conference, succeeding to an armistice, literally 
did nothing, unless it were to render the foes that 
formed it bitterer and more determined foes than be- 
fore; for war—and that, too, one of the fiercest that was 
ever carried on in Europe—was soon resumed ; a war 
rendered renowned and remarkable by one of the 
greatest, most sanguinary, and most decisive battles of 
modern times—the battle of Leipzic, fought in Octo- 
ber, 1818, when Napoleon led 160,000 troops, and the 
Allies 240,000. Of this collective number of 400,000 
men, besides wounded and prisoners, 80,000 lay slain 
upon the field, about half of whom were French, to 
whom defeat resulted from the base desertion, in 
the middle of the contest, of several legions of Saxon 
mercenaries, Napoleon also lost 65 pieces of artillery 
and several standards. Such was the result of the 





Peace Congress of Prague in 1813. 
We confess to belong to that old-fashioned and 


now almost despised school which considers that the 
world’s history goes in revolving and returning cycles, 
and so, more or less, in due course of time, repeats 
itself{—not precisely with that accuracy and exactness 
which formed so prominent a feature in the faith 
of Mr. Muddle, in Peter Simple, to the effect that 
27,762 years before, whatever he was doing, or was oc- 
curring in the world, had occurred in precisely like 
circumstances and manner; but, in a general way, 
human nature and motives of action being very 

similar in all ages and all countries, Time’s cycle 
brings round a repetition of the past. The proposed 
Peace Congress at Prague, then, by no means conveys 
to our mind an assured prémise of speedy and solid 
peace, But there are certain stern and well-attested 
facts, which renderthese peace prophecies yet more 
suspicious and doubtful. Just before, and partly two 
days after, the armistice is said to have been signed, 
both the Austrian armies and those of her opponents 
received very considerable re-enforcements—in one in- 
stance 30,000 men! Again, successful as Prussia so 
far has been, mainly through the great strategical 
ability of General Molke, whatever may be said of 
the needle-gun—it must be remembered that the Aus- 
trian army is still numerous, very well-disciplined, con- 
fessedly brave, and well equipped at all points. Its 
vulnerable point, as now revealed in the struggle with 
the Prussians, is in the formation and tactics of its 
infantry. This has been promptly discovered by the 
officers, and General Benedek, though now only sec- 
ond in command under the Archduke, is, we learn, 
vigorously devoting his own energies and those of his 
staff and subordinate generals to the remedying of this 
defect, and the assimilating this arm of the Austrian 
service to that of Prussia. Recent reviews and ex- 
aminations show that the Austrian artillery—the 
mighty arbiter for the most part of modern battles— 
is in the highest state of efficiency, whether as re- 

gards quantity and quality of guns, stamina and 
training of the horses, or discipline and soldierly 
bearing of the men. Nothing could be finer in its 
way than a description we lately read of a review of 
this arm of the service in the @sterrichte. Many of 
the feats performed by the artillery horses, with heavy 
guns at their backs, would have done credit to Charles 
O’Malley in a Galway hunting-field. The cavalry, 

also, is in excellent condition, both in men, horses, 

equipments, and training. If the accounts given 

even'in the Prussian and French papers are to be be- 

lieved, no European army possesses a finer and more 

formidable body either of heavy or light cavalry. 

Thus, then, the Austrian Eniperor is still the master 

of very powerful resources, his armies in the aggre- 
gate being even yet more numerous than those of 
Prussia and Italy together—and the knowledge of 
this fact, added to the eagerness—amounting almost 

to fury—evinced by the Austrian generals and officers 

to wipe out on fresh fought fields the stains and 

stigma of their recent reverses, are not likely to 

render the Emperor so tame and submissive as many 

of our cotemporaries seem to anticipate. Another 
point of great importance in this connection we must 
reserve for another article. 








AMERICAN CRITICISM. 
PART I. 

E are taught by experience to expect alternation 
in every vicissitude. Nature herself instructs 
us to seek analogies in our mental and ethical histo- 
ries reflected by her own unvarying change. The 
spring which follows the winter, the dawn which ter- 
minates the night, the decay which succeeds fruition, 
have their parallels in the growth and maturity of 
civilization and of letters. These thoughts are so ob- 
vious and their illustration so frequent that it almost 
savors of commonplace even to refer to them. But 
when we are struck by apparent exceptions to a rule 
commonly received as irrefragable, we are moved to 
restate its terms, to measure its force, to inquire into 
the reasons of its violation. Such an exception pre- 
sents itself in the existing condition of letters and in 
the corresponding condition of the art of criticism in 

the United States. 
We take it for granted that the two conditions 
may, in a general sense, be considered as reciprocal 
and equivalent. There are no critics where there are 





no writers ; and although there may be writers where 
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there are no critics—as, for instance, in the early his- 
tory of colonies, offshoots from a metropolitan state 
—their productions being subject to the jurisdiction 
of no native court, but dependent for their status 
upon thejudgment of a foreign one, may be of an in- 
digenous, but can scarcely be regarded as of a nation- 
al character. Such productions are abnormal, are ex- 
cepted from the ordinary growth and routine. They 
belong to the old civilization rather than to the new. 
They are wandering nebuli, accidentally detached 
trom an ancient and matured galaxy, groping uncom- 
fortably about in the indefinite orbit of a system 
which is hereafter to be. They may provoke much 


_ comment, excite some dismay, but their influence 


is inconsiderable and may be practically left out of 
the account. 

Letters and criticism in America are, in hardly any 
sense whatever, what they should be. This is said 
with a full recollection of many splendid names; a 
large appreciation of the allowances to be fairly made 
for a new country peopled with a diverse population ; 
a just estimate of the deprivations which are involved 
in the presence and influence of a great body of un- 
educated or half-educated clergy; and a grave con- 
sideration of many other and minor circumstances 
which may be urged in mitigation of such a sentence. 
There are those who say they can discern the crimson 
streaks of dawn edging the mantle of the dark night 
which has hung so long over the cradle of American 
letters; who prophesy a spring of luxurious and 
glorious beauty which is speedily to displace the 
long ascetic winter of bigotry, fruitlessness, and in- 
tolerance ; who look with confidence for a triumphant 
refutation of that generally felt, but not often boldly 
expressed opinion, that a democratic society, through 
its fostering of mediocrity and its instinctive hatred 
of conspicuous merit, is unfavorable to literary as to 
political excellence. 

Let us examine the grounds of so sanguine a be- 
lief, and see whether we may conscientiously share it. 
At the outset, a question arises which is suggested by 
the last paragraph: Are the statesmen of to-day 
greater than the statesmen of the Revolution? Not 
to mention particular names, will American pub- 
licists, philosophers, leaders of opinion in 1866 rank 
as the superiors of those of 1776? Have the triumph 
of democratic principles, the growing wealth and 
numbers of the community, its unparalleled advance 
in material prosperity, been accompanied by a steady 
progress in the moral and intellectual caliber of its 
public men ? or, aggregately speaking, has the reverse 
been the fact—so that the men of ninety years ago 
were greater than those of sixty, those of sixty years 
ago greater than those of thirty, and so on down to 
our own time in a regularly marked scale of declina- 
tion ? 

Educated Americans may answer the question for 
themselves. The reply is not likely to be favorable 
to the arguments of those who would couple the lit- 
erary with the political development of the nation, 
and trace a hopeful parity of conclusions. And yet, 
unfortunately, almost every logical reason which can 
be shown to have operated in the latter case will 
tend with equal force to establish conclusions respect- 
ing the former. 

Who, for instance, is the successful politician? Is 
he the honest thinker, the unflinching enunciator ot 
disagreeable truths, the rebuker of the evil passions 
and self-worship of the multitude? Or is he the 
showy sophist, the stump orator with his overflow- 
ing pannikins of buncombe honey, the drunken pan- 


the most successful preacher in America? Who are 
the most successful lawyers, authors, artists? Find 
out, and judge if our inferences are falsified. 

It is impossible for a candid observer to arrive at 
any other conclusion than that, so far as such pur- 
suits are concerned, popularity and excellence are, as 
a rule, absolutely opposing and irreconcilable ele- 
ments. The secret is, that no man can write, preach, 
speak, argue, or do anything in the republic, with 
perfect honesty, which is not so offensive to the self- 
love of the mass as to put his success out of the 
question, It is not that Americans lack good nature, 


or are not kindly enough in the main, but that they 


have been brought, through excess of adulation, 
through the small time they allow themselves for 
self-examination, and through the fixity of their con- 
victions touching the national destiny, to a mental 
condition which makes it impossible for them to be- 
lieve that a frank expression of opinion as to their 





faults is not necessarily and positively a hostile in- 
vective, ' 

There are different sorts of masses, but they work 
in converging lines ending in a central object—the 
destruction of the offender. The test of this may be 
found in various hypothetical offenses. In New 
York, speak of the turpitude of the city government, 
or the vulgarity of part of the newspaper press; in 
Boston, speak of the insular priggishness of manners, 
the ineffable conceit of those who, in their provin- 
cial absurdity, think themselves the salt of the earth ; 
or, anywhere (this is the more catholic test), say that 
you don’t think that getting dollars is the highest of 
earthly aims, or that gotten dollars confer the loftiest 
of earthly distinctions. The experiment will be found 
to produce results conclusive, if not satisfactory. 

The people have beer brought, as has been said, 
into a condition which unfits them to hear with pa- 
tience anything which traverses their cherished per- 
suasions. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
not often be called upon to do so. When all think 
alike, harmony is certain or nearly so. Common ac- 
quiescence in a few fixed principles is unquestionably 
a most valuable cement for a national edifice. The 
leading principle in the American mind is that 
nothing shall be praised, rewarded, celebrated, or 
even tolerated that is not of universal accessibility—a 
dogma the lucidity of whose terms admits of no 
doubt, leaves room for no schisms, and which ac- 
counts for the comprehensive prevalence of dollar- 
worship. 

It will easily be seen that the color and texture of 
criticism in America invariably betrays its source and 
animus even if the medium be unknown. In like 
manner, if one sees a book highly praised in certain 
quarters he may be sure—I1st. That it contains nothing 
in dispraise of anything American. (No Matthew 
Arnolds, or Carlyles, or Ruskins here!) 2d. That it 
contains something transcendental, whatever that 
may mean. 3d. That it contains some toad-eating 
flattery of little cliques of poetasters and watery es- 
sayists, who write most of the “notices” in literary 
papers. 4th. That the author is personally known 
to the said poetasters and essayists, 5th. That the 
work does not fail, somewhere or somehow, to set 
forth that the shops, streets, clothes, candy, church 
steeples, newspapers, publishers, lecturers, brown 
bread, pills, parks, and future prospects which live 
and have their being in Yankeeland are superlative- 
ly superior to any like creatures or commodities which 
ever did exist, or are ever likely under Providence to 
exist, unto the end of time. 








derer to the mob’s vilest propensities, its most meas- 
ureless egotism and folly? Let us make a just deduc- 
tion for those isolated exceptions whose honored 
names rise to every lip, strike the balance, make hon- 
est confession, hide our faces, and weep. 


But as men of letters are not called demagogues, 
where lies the comparison ? It lies in this, that liter- 
ary men, professional men of every degree—all who 
would live, in a word, by brain-work, and have not 
fortune to fall back upon—must bow down to these 
same idols or starve. They must either really share, 
or they must pretend to share, in the lowest charac- 
teristics of the rabble, and then, and not till then, 
they succeed. It is easy to say that this is prejudice ; 
but let the candid inquirer look at the facts. Who 
is the most successful editor in America? Who is 





Criticism—“ the art of judging with propriety 
concerning any object or combination of objects”— 
is narrowed by such a system to that degree that any 
one may take it up as a trade who thoroughly mas- 
ters these simple rules and sticks to them. The cu- 
rious form of mutual admiration suggested by the 
third and fourth clauses of our requisites for success, 
is carried to a point scarcely credible to such as have 
not been eye-witnesses to its workings, and is, of 
course, a prominent cause of the provincialism so 
marked in many, even the mast respectable of Amer- 
ican periodicals. Intelligent foreigners find the lat- 
ter almost invariably in one of two categories: they 
are either coarse, semi-educated, appealing to the 
most unpolished appetites of the masses, or they are 
dull, wearisome, and crammed with “mutual admi- 


ration” to the most offensive degree. Journals hay, 
been started in New York repeatedly, belonging ty 
both these types, and, as might be expected, the 
former generally succeed while the latter fail, 4 
middle ground has apparently yet to be occupied, 
As it is, the influences and proclivities which giy 


SOP 


rise to each class have a constant tendency to inten. 


sify the disagreeable characteristics of the other. 


The absence of standards affects the literary as much) _ 


as it does the social world; and there is little o, 
nothing between the stiff precisian on the one hang 
and the foul-mouthed rowdy on the other. 


The latter, as we are told, ‘“‘}ess incumbered with 
multitude of facts and things to be known than ovr. 
selves, their minds were more at leisure, and more 
sedulously exercised in refleeting on their own no. 


tions and perceptions; henee the astonishing prog. 


ress which they made in the fine arts; and hence, 
im hiterature, they valued more the beauty of the ye. 
hicle in which sentiments were conveyed,” etc., ete, 
But Americans are not only oppressed with multi 


tudes of facts and things necessary to be known, © 
have not only minds seldom at leisure, and certainly 7 
hardly ever exercised in reflecting on their own no © 
tions and perceptions, but are burthened with the — 
pressing exigencies of a new country developing in — 


its material resources as it were by steam, and are 
moreover harassed by the polyglotic confusions 
which are incident to receiving immigration from 
many and diverse-tongued nations.* 








THE SCARCITY OF CLERGYMEN. 


The condition of America, so far as letters ang | 
criticism are concerned, may be pronounced to be é 
nearly the antithesis of that of the ancient Greeks, _ 


Roger ern en ee 


Paes jitlislianaic 2 





'I\HE religious newspapers have lately dwelt with © 


considerable solicitude upon the scarcity of cler- 
gymen of decided ability, and the small number of 
candidates for the sacred ministry. In their explana. 
tion of these facts they have pointed out the inade- 


quate support which the clergy on an average receive — 
—have shown the folly of multiplying denominations — 


in places where one minister competent to cultivate 


the field is already at work—and have described the | . 


various causes that incline young men of promise to 
the secular vocations. 
as it goes, 


indicated by our cotemporaries, of the phenomenca 
which is so sincerely Qeplored, may be found in the 
temporizing, uncharitable, dogmatizing policy which 
in some quarters largely controls the management ani 
status of thechurch. The spirit in which this is bom 
and nurtured may be artfully disguised under religi- 
ous names, and be sometimes mistaken by its votaries 
for a godly zeal. It is an evil spirit, nevertheless, not 
merely expressing itself in the unbecoming and u- 
christian attitude of one denomination toward another, 
but powerful for injury in single branches of tle 
Protestant church. Some congregations, we rejoice 
to know, are commendably free from it; so are many 
individuals who sway a wide and benign influence 
in the religious world, It is literally true, how- 
ever (and the importance of the subject requires the 
most pertect candor), that there are those in high 
official position whose most zealous efforts seem to be 
inspired by a selfish ambition—men who allow theit 


jealousies and bigotry to warp their judgment of | 


ministerial character and usefulness, and hinder 4 
generous co-operation in Christian enterprise—me 
who, for the sake of personal ends, do not scruple to 
trample down, if they can, those who are too sagt 
cious to be their dupes, and too independent to be 
their tools. Very many, also, of the laity who have 
the chief voice and influence in whatever pertains t0 
the administration of parishes are persons wh0, 
whatever may be their preferences and opinions, cet 
tainly take an exceedingly queer way of promoting 
the establishment of the divine kingdom on earth. 


They are often confessedly worldly and superficial it” 





* An English gentleman once expressed to the writer his col 
viction that our common language was undergoing organic de 
rioration and corruption in 


All this is true enough so far © 
But there is more to be said on this sub- 7 
ject, which we think the strictly religious papers and _ 
religious teachers wili leave for others to disclose, | 
We believe that one cause, in connection with other | 








Km ra 


merica, It did not appear whether © 


he had considered the matter in connection with the idea here ~ 


suggested. Some experts in the science of language might pet 





haps claim that, in such a case, “change”? would not properly be iF 


described as ‘* corruption.” 
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their religious knowledge, and narrow in their sym- 
pathies, if not bitterly partisan. Some are sticklers 
for a soulless ritualism, Some, with no decided 
spiritual tendencies, desire merely to maintain the 

roprieties and forms of divine worship. Some are 
wedded to a barren routine and to profitless theolog- 
ical obstructions ; and some would bring all religious 
teaching, yea, the whole universe of truth, to the tests 
of their own capacity and experience. Such a state 
of things will of course produce its legitimate fruits, 
Parishes controlled by such elements will not be 
guided wisely in their selection of ministers, nor will 
they offer inducements to the most useful and con- 
secrated talent. 


As the case stands to-day, is it often, when an im- 
portant parish is called to decide upon the candidate 
to fill its vacancy, that the questions to be settled are 
simply, Does this man truly grasp and hold the essen- 
tial spirit of the gospel ? is he indeed an apostle with 
power, who dare confront the sins of the times, and 
smite the covering from all shams, and apply the 
truths of Christ crucified to the living present and to 
living men? is he full of the sweet and holy spirit 
of his Master, valiant in his self-forgetful sincerity, 
opulent in broad and embracing sympathies, clear- 
visioned to the many aspects of life and truth, and 
pungent and luminous in speech that discloses the 
deepest heart to itself, while it portrays the won- 
drous grace of redemption? Hardly this, but rather, 
In what theological seminary was he educated ? 
what oracular divines commend him? of what 
clique is he the pet? on which side will he vote 
in the synod or convention? will he be acceptable 
to those rich parishioners who are so fastidious about 
their Sunday comfort? will he be apt to create any 
unpleasant excitement among us? what are his 
titles? is his record all clear in the matter of the 
mint, anise, and cummin? If responses are satisfac- 
tory, if he gets the countersign of certain favorite 
names, if the influence of wealth and social position 
is sufficient, he is acccepted and duly installed. If 
not, then let his piety and genius blossom in the quiet 
hamlet where his toils began. 

While there are honorable exceptions which we 
thankfully acknowledge, we affirm that it is not easy 
fora man now, notwithstanding the scarcity of cler- 
gymen, to find an appropriate field for the employ- 
ment of his gifts simply on account of his eloquent 
advocacy of the truth and the blameless purity of a 
consecrated and beautiful life. Very frequently he 
will be thought by his wise censors too comprehen- 
sive in his sympathies, too daring in his loyalty to 
principle and his onslaughts on a hydra-headed 
worldliness, and too little sectarian in his feelings 
and endeavors. The literary tone and method of his 
discourses, and the penetration of his spiritual vision, 
seeing things as in their entirety, will suggest to some 
the suspicion of rationalism. His contempt of eccle- 
siastical shams and the pungency of his speech will 
appear to some irreverent. He will, perhaps, be re- 
garded as too patriotic, too public-spirited, too deep- 
ly interested in righteousness in all things, too little 
countenanced by grave and reverend doctors, to be 
acceptable to those who seek for clerical ministra- 
tions, 

Now young men of the most admirable spiritual 
culture and the finest talents, who see these things 
clearly, and who feel with indescribable soul-tingling 
the tremendous reality of the gospel, that shames all 
human policies and expedients, who yearn over the 
fallen and ignorant and poverty-stricken and wretched 
Whom the church so grievously slights and ignores, 
who would feed the hungry and thirsty and perish- 
ing ones around them with that divine food which is 
their own strength and joy—such, we say, have little 
encouragement in some quarters, except in isolated 
Cases, for taking upon themselves the functions of the 
ministry. To do sothey would too often waste their 
strength. They must seck other methods to do their 
work on earth. 

We write it with pain, but we are forced to con- 
clude, that for a man of talents to find an adequate 
sphere for his labors in the church he must, as a gen- 
eral thing, be definitely allied to some party or clique 
which has its own ends to gain, and must be willing 
sometimes to take the gauge of his congregation and 
guide himself according to the whims and prejudices 





of those who have the key of its treasury. Such 
facts are humiliating, but they had better be spoken. 
Have not things come to such a pass that some cler- 
gymen have been forced to become time-servers that 
they might get their daily bread? Are there not 
clergymen who, while glorying in the liberty 
of the gospel, never dare speak out squarely, 
though the sins of the people are flaunted in their 
faces and the abominations of mammon are rampant 
even at the doors of the sanctuary? There might be 
pointed out here and there a disparity of merit and 
position which would absolutely startle many who 
only look at the surface of things. In some rich and 
populous parishes, living in the enjoyment of every 
earthly comfort, are ministers of an inferior grade. 
Have not influential family relations, unfair partial- 
ities of reverend heads, and a temporizing policy had 
something to do with this? On the other hand, there 
are clergymen of profound religious natures, learned 
and eloquent, who, in obscurity, are grimly fighting 
the wolf from the door. Have not significant sneers 
at a noble catholicity, the shrewd policy of ecclesias- 
tical demagogues, and a sinful deference to a sancti- 
monious worldliness had their malign influence here ? 
Let those who know answer to their own consciences. 

The times, so rife in manifold evils, so alarming in- 
deed in displays of folly and vice and every sort of 
wickedness, make solemn demand upon the church 
for instant use of its most powerful resources. The 
field of its operation is constantly widening, and in 
some respects is becoming more difficult to cultivate. 
Clergymen of the highest character and accomplish- 
ments are imperatively needed. Woe to those who 
have chief control of the spirituality of the land if 
they fail to discover their duty, and to do it thor- 
oughly. Pious phrases and professions will not im- 
pose upon those who see to the heart of things and 
comprehend the mission and work of the church of 
Christ. Let the congregations show that they want 
true men—that they will bear with and co-operate 
with the most Christian and prophetic souls, and the 
ranks of the ministry will be recruited with those who 
are mighty in the Scriptures and full of the Holy 
Ghost. 


MISS BRADDON AND INTERNATIONAL COPY- 
RIGHT. 


17 ISS BRADDON has written a letter to Tuk Rounp 
\ TABLE which is printed in another column and 
which tells its own story. We must be forgiven for 
saying that the story is told in a rather unintelligible 
way. The lady evidently desires to convey the im- 
pression that the novel whose criticism she deprecat- 
ed is no novel of hers; but she studiously avoids ex- 
plicitly to say so. If she would have us infer that 
she had not seen Mr. Hilton’s publication at the time 
she wrote her letter upon, what rational ground can 
she assume that our review was an illiberal one? 
If, on the other hand, she had seen the book, why not 
deny, without ambiguity, that she ever wrote it? 
“ Doubtless,” she observes, “it would be a ‘smart’ 
speculation (for an English publisher) to appropriate 
any anonymous trash, label it with the name of an 
American writer of repute, then announce it as print- 
ed from his or her ‘ advance sheets,’ and puff it into 
circulation as ‘the latest and best’ of that writer’s 
productions, when the verbiage so issued is neither 
the ‘latest’ nor the ‘best,’ but is absolutely the very 
reverse of what it pretends to be.” Miss Braddon for- 
gets her caution here, and suggests what her subse- 
quent petulance—which we are quite ready to con- 
cede a vexed and misrepresented authoress has char- 
ter to indulge—is hardly needed to confirm. We 
are led to the conclusion that the verbiage in question 
is certainly not the latest and the best of.the writer’s 
productions, but also to the strong probability that, 
stupidly rechristened for an obvious purpose, it was 
the earliest and the worst one; a probability which 
the perusal of What is this Mystery ? will materially 
strengthen, while it will establish beyond cavil the 
substantial justice of Tae Rounp TaBxe’s criticism. 

We certainly cannot blame the writer of The Doc- 
tor’s Wife or even of Lady Audley’s Secret for not 
wishing to have her present powers estimated upon the 
basis of such a tale as What is this Mystery? but Miss 
Braddon is surely mistaken in supposing that a re- 
viewer is responsible for the misrepresentations of 











publishers, And although a close acquaintance with 
her late stories might presumably have awakened a 
suspicion of fraud, the absence of such an intimacy, 
however unfortunate, does not necessarily imply 
moral deformity or even an unkindly disposition. 
Reviews are no doubt usually colored by knowledge 
of an author’s previous achievements; but this color 
is accidental, not essential, nor even in a strict sense 
justifiable. A book is properly judged upon its own 
merits, pure and simple; and therefore neither upon 
those of books which come before nor after it. It is 
the fault of Mr. Hilton and of our blundering, short- 
sighted legislators, and not that of Taz Rounp Tass, 
that its review of What is this Mystery ? synchronized 
disagreeably with Miss Braddon’s present reputation ; 
and we make no doubt that a little cool reflection 
would have so far confirmed this truth in the lady’s 
mind that she would not only have tempered some of 
the expressions in her letter, but would also have re- 
frained from the slightly indecorous procedure of send- 
ingit to The Atheneum, The Reader, and other London 
papers—some of which we have in hand containing 
it—before offering the option of publication to the 
paper which it most concerned and to whose editor 
it was addressed, 


Notwithstanding this oversight, and forgetting the 
tone of Miss Braddon’s communication in view of all 
the features of her provocation, and waiving too the 
question as to whether the mooted volume be hers or 
no, we regret having been the means of giving her 
what she no doubt considers unmerited and needless 
pain; and we cordially agree with her implications 
respecting the gross injustice of neglecting the 
subject of international copyright. Mr. Hilton’s 
conduct in the premises is of course, morally speak- 
ing, indefensible. It will be generally and justly 
censured by all who take the trouble to think; and 
he regrets, let us hope, much more than Miss Braddon 
can, having been led into his unfortunate misstate- 
ment; but if he does not, it is only another choice 
example of that particular phase of our national “ en- 
terprise” and “energy” wherein otherwise good- 
natured and well-meaning people become infected 
with the notion that if they can only make money 
and keep within the law, society has no terrors which 
it is at all profitable or needful for them to respect. 
Literary piracy is of course much more shocking to 
people who are fortunate enough to live in a com- 
munity where literary property is respected; and our 
publishers are so much in the habit of filching 
English bouks—and our public in that of profiting 
by it—that even when the offense is aggravated by a 
direct misrepresentation—rebaptizing a work and 
professing to have received the author’s advance 
sheets—it is more than doubtful whether the ex- 
posure will have any considerable restraining in- 
fluence in the future. Broadly speaking, traders will 
not pause to draw delicate distinctions at the point 
where morality and legality diverge; they will take 
the path which promises most profit. 


The fault lies in our legislature, which cares little 
for our own authors because they are few and there- 
fore weak, and nothing for foreign ones, be- 
cause they cannot help themselves. If the ma- 
jority which puts them in power wrote books, 
we should not want long for an ‘international 
copyright law. As it is, civilization moves on in 
Europe and stands still here. England and France, 
with different tongues, have established reciprocal 
literary protection; America and England, with a 
common one, refuse it. The pains and consideration 
which the late Congress devoted to increasing its own 
pay would have remedied the evil, for there would 
not be the least hesitation on the other side. The 
hours it expended upon topics of personal vitupera- 
tion and blackguardism would have sufficed to settle 
the question twice over. But there would have been 
fewer dollars to pocket as well as fewer hard names ; 
and to get dollars and to call hard names are enjoy- 
ments which, for the present, American legislators 
cannot be expected to forego. We by no means, how- 
ever, despair of the republic of letters, We intend 
to omit no pains, to leave no stone unturned to get 
this stigma removed, this blot effaced from the na- 
tional escutcheon. Both in, our columns and out of 
them we propose, during the approaching session, to 





labor for this end. Other presses may, as is their 
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wont, let the subject drop into desuetude because 
they see no immediate gain to be derived from its 
discussion ; but the public, both home and transat- 
lantic, may rest assured that such will not be the case 
with Tur Rounp TABLE. 








NEW READINGS OF “IN MEMORIAM.” 


OME months ago the Hon. J. Leicester Warren 
published, in Zhe Fortnightly Review, a very 
interesting article on The Bibliography of Tenny- 
son. The writer’s research and comparison of edi- 
tions had been tolerably thorough, and many valua- 
ble facts about the poet’s works were presented, and 
many changes in the poetry commented upon. In 
Memoriam, however, was somewhat cursorily dis- 
missed from examination with the remark: “ There 
are not above five or six alterations in the whole vol- 
ume since its first appearance.” The depth of in- 
sight and beauty of expression which make Tenny- 
son on the whole the greatest poet of our age, and 
which specially mark In Memoriam, render it in- 
teresting and important to examine that poem, to 
compare the different editions of it, and to note the 
alterations that a later and perhaps more delicate 
taste has made init. They are indeed few, but yet 
not unimportant, as showing how a careful writer is 
always retouching even his most finished works that 
they may be more worthy of him. 

Sixteen years elapsed between the event which 
gave rise to In Memoriam and its completion, dur- 
ing all of which time it must have been in progress. 
If not begun immediately, its conception in part 
must have been present to the poet’s mind soon after 
his friend’s death. The careful finish and exquisite 
flow of its verse show that it was rewritten and re- 
vised several times before publication. Tennyson 
had more than complied with the well-known advice 
of Horace. But even then it did not entirely suit 
his taste, for a new edition, after fifteen years, shows 
several changes of words and lines, which tend to 
greater clearness and beauty of expression. It may 
not be amiss to call the attention of many of Tenny- 
son’s admirers, who have not seen the last edition of 
his works, to some of these alterations. 

The first thing which is noticeable is that, in the 
last edition, there has been adopted throughout what 
may be called the poetic style of spelling certain 
words. In the past tenses of most regular verbs, and 
in some past participles, where the pronunciation 
allows, the e of the termination is omitted, and an 
apostrophe substituted, as crack’d, curl’d, dash’d, in 
the fifteenth poem, and fall’n in the twenty-sixth. 
In some cases the ed is changed to ¢, as wrapt, in 
poem xxxii. and prest in poem xliv. Through is 
always spelled thro’, and though tho’; even is now 
ev’n. Among other minor changes the punctuation 
has been carefully revised throughout, sometimes al- 
tering the sense and sometimes making it more plain. 
We recall two instances especially. In the first line 
of the second stanza of poem ix. the comma after 
mourn is omitted, thus changing the meaning. The 
first two lines of the fourth stanza of poem xiv. now 
read— 

“Come Time, and teach me, many years, 
I do not suffer in a dream.” 
They formerly were punctuated— 


“Come, Time, and teach me many years 
Ido not suffer in a dream.” 
The improvement in clearness is very noticeable. 
Many changes have also been made in the use of 
capital letters. 

We will now examine the changes in expression, 
which are nearly all for the better. The second line 
of the third stanza of poem iii. is now— 

“ With all tie music in her tone.” 
The old editions read her for the. The last stanza of 
poem xxi. is now— 
“ And one is glad ; her note is gay, 
For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And one is sad ; her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stol’n away.” 
The first and third lines formerly each had, instead 
of the words italicized, the words “ And unto one,” 
of course without the semicolon. In the third stanza 
of poem xxiv. we have now— 
“ And is it that the haze of grief 
Makes former gladness loom so great ?” 





The second line hitherto was, 


“Hath stretched my former joy so great.” 
In poem xxxvii. the beautiful lines, 
“ And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips is all he said,” 
are now changed to 
“ And dear to me as sacred wine,” 
which perhaps makes the sense clearer, but injures 
the melody of the verse. In the third stanza of poem 
xlii., 
“ So that still garden of the souls” 
was formerly “ But that,” etc. 
After the fifty-seventh poem is inserted a new one 
in four stanzas, beginning— 
“O Sorrow, wilt thou live with me,” 
which, we believe, was not included in any American 
edition before the two volume blue-and-gold edition 
of Ticknor & Fields (1863). It is enough to say that 
it is entirely worthy of the rest of the poem, and rounds 
its fullness, In the third stanza of poem Ixvi. (of 
the new numbering, lxv. of the old) we reaad— 
“T sleep till dusk is dipt in gray ;” 
where we formerly had tipped; and in the next 
stanza— 
“ And in the dark church, like a ghost,” 
where before stood chancel. In the second stanza of 
poem Ixx. the old “treble-strong” is now ‘“ trebly 
strong,” and the last line is 
“That so my pleasure may be whole,” 
where so and may take the place of thus and might, 
In poem Ixxxiv. for “ Vienna’s sacred walls,” we now 
read “ Vienna’s fatal walls.” In the second stanza of 
poem lxxxvii. we now have “ darkening leaf,” instead 
of “dusking leaf”’—a decided improvement. In 
poem xcix., which formerly began, 
“TI wake, I rice: from end to end,” 
we now have 
“ I climb the hill ; from end to end.” 


In poem cix. the serpent’s “ treble tongue” is changed 
to “ double tongue,” more in accordance with facts. 
In the last stanza of poem cxiii. we have “ but by year 
and hour,” a stronger expression than “ but from hour 
to hour,” as it stood before. 
In the third stanza of poem cxv. we have the 
lines— 
“ And that dear voice I once have known 
Still speak to me of me and mine,” 
instead of “that I have known Will speak.” The 
second stanza of poem cxvii. now begins— 
“ But trust that those we call the dead 


Are breathers of an ampler day, 
Forever nobler ends.” 


We do not understand this emendation. 
reading— 

“ Are breathers of an ampler day 

For ever nobler ends ’.— 
is much clearer, and therefore better. In the last 
stanza of poem cxxiii. we have “and what I am” for 
“and what I seem ;” and, finally, in the fourth stanza 
of poem cxxvi. we read— 
“ And the great AZon sinks in blood,” 

instead of “ vast Aon.” 

These, we believe, are all the changes made in the 
last edition of In Memoriam. The recital of these 
new readings should not be regarded as mere Dryas- 
dust criticism, but as an effort, however feeble, to 
elucidate the text of a poem that will long be an 
English classic, and on which we hope some day to 
have a copious commentary and numerous illustrative 
notes, Its relations to classical and to English elegiac 
poetry are worth considering; and its own meaning 
is deserving of study, as a sign of certain phases of 
thought which marked the cultivated classes of Eng- 
land and America of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


The old 








EXIT TAYLOR'S. 

Ww* there ever a New York lady who did not know 

Stewart's, in the days when the retail depart- 
ment of that concern was in the down-town building 
without any sign, on the corner of Chambers Street ? 
Was there ever a New Yorker, of either sex, who did 
not know the guondam Taylor’s, now undergoing the 
process of transformation into an Express depot ? 
Both were as thoroughly local institutions as “the 


island,” and as unmistakable as Trinity church. Not 
a lady but had at least looked at something jy 
Stewart’s, and not a white-gloved coachman who haq 
not sometime sat on his box before its doors; not q 
Bobbs or a young man by the name of Guffy who hag 
not some time been aghast at the relentless charges of 
the courtly gentleman at Taylor’s, and not a mechanic 
or a working-girl who had not sometime, in the lop 
walk homeward through Broadway, glanced through 
its windows and snuffed the invariable steam that 
rose through its basement gratings. The two estab. 
lishments were, at least conventionally, taken ag 
representing the most complete satisfaction of the 
two great horse-leeches in this imperfect life—the 
back and the stomach. Visitors from the country 
religiously made it an imperative part of their tour 
to buy something at the one and eat something gt 
the other. Mentioning either of them to anybody, 
the person addressed answered with an assenting and 
self-complacent “ Oh!” and it was only a very few ot 
the elder ones, with whom the tranquil simplicity of 
past generations had a meaning yet, that ever uttered 
the deprecatory or sarcastic “ Ah !” 

But Taylor’s is gone, and while a board fence hides 
its glass front, let us look in upon the great floor now 
robbed of its marble tiles, and confess that its loss js 
no loss after all. There are other restaurants enough, 
but the like of this one will probably—happy thought, 
if one could say certainly—never appear again. For 
it was the offspring of the crudest and most barbaric 
taste—such a taste (or, more correctly, such a want 
of taste) as it is now safe to hope we have outgrown 
—the same idea that supposed paint to be a picture, 
stones sculpture, and buhl and ormolu elegance. It 
was the apotheosis of gilt gingerbread, fitly enough 
typifying our social order at the time it was built; 
but, if not an anachronism now, the fact is to our 
discredit. Carving and gilding were lavished upon 
its ceiling and pillars to such an extent that appar- 
ently the gilder desisted only because there was 
nothing left to gild; and when it was all done, it was 
all quite meaningless. But the effect—the effect! 
Ah! it was overwhelming, dazzling, “ stunning,” 
and was undoubtledly a good investment for the pro- 
prietor, since half the charges were for the privilege 
of eating in so splendi@a place. The cooking was 
rather like Nassau Street than like Prof. Blot, but 
the prices were unmistakably Broadway; for was 
there not a feast of the eyes to be paid for as well? 
In the huge windows were always the first fruits of 
the season, though rather pleasanter to look at than 


rant odor, the mingled essences of many past din- 
ners, and precisely the same from month to month 
and year to year, rising through the gratings and en- 
veloping the gildings like a halo of fog. Mrs. Poti- 
phar often went there, and sometimes met the Rev. 
Cream Cheese there; but Mr. Potiphar never went 
near the place, and always huffed impatiently when 
the name was mentioned. It was a place to eat when 
one was not hungry, to sit when one was not tired, 
and to gaze when one was not sight-seeing. It did 
not furnish large entertainments, nor was it a place 
to give a select dinner to one’s friends. It was sim- 
ply a side-show of Broadway, into which one turned 
to sate his bewildered admiration that so much gild- 
ing could be crowded into one room, if he were 4 
stranger, and his obligatory recognition of its worth 
as a wonder if he were not; where he called for 
something—it mattered little what, for the price of 
the gilt was the same in all cases—paid his bill, and 
returned to the street, lighter in purse and heart by 
having performed one duty as a good citizen and 4 
New Yorker, 

Nothing remains of it now but the gilt ginger 
bread, and that looks tawdry. If gilt were only 
gold, what a mine that ceiling would be; and if or 
molu and veneers were only solid metal and wood, 
how much more of sound reality, and how much 
less of unconscious burlesque, would there be in 
American society !- Extravagance yet runs its length 
among us, and nowadays nobody begins making his 
fortune in any such plain offices as those are where 
the great fortunes of the last generation were begua 
and completed; but it is a grain of comfort to note 





terial and less to mere glitter. Thus the New World 








to pay for or to eat ; and there was always the restav- . 





that extravagance is tending somewhat more to m4. 
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and the Newton, formerly the wonder of the Hudson, 
nad far more of white and gilt tinsel than their suc- 
cessors; painted wood and stuccoed fronts are now 
eclipsed by marble, and a large plate-window is more 
thought of than an ornamental window-frame. But 
the charge of extravagance, as a national sin, may be 
proadly refuted by pointing to our horse-cars, in 
which everything yields to utility, and the strictest 
search cannot find a needless cent of expenditure, 
since the defining lines of the whole problem are, 
how to get in as many people as possible, and then 
how to make the wheels turn on the rails. Take a 
step higher and examine our steam.railways, and you 
will look in vain for traces of luxury. Depots are 
apparently constructed with a view of impressing on 
the mind of every traveler that there is no place like 
home, and it is best to stay there; railroad restau- 
rants are murderers lurking by the roadside, armed 
with inconceivably deadly doughnuts and pies; cars 
arerun upon the sound rules that people on the outside 
don’t see the inside—and people on the inside don’t 
see the outside—and that passengers are only animate 
and sometimes troublesome freight, which the com- 
pany merely undertake to deliver at certain points, 
and for which they will not be responsible as common 
carriers; ferry-boats are many of them as funereal as 
Charon’s skiff, which took no return passengers; 
many steamboats are exceptional and really luxurious 
as well as comfortable, but it remains to be shown 
that this is due to anything more than competition in 
acomparatively new business, and it is well known 
that every boat is the “new and splendid steamer” 
§o-and-so, until she breaks her back or bursts her 
boiler, sometimes longer. And when he considers 
also that churches are not always comfortable, and 
often fail to preach a gospel without money and with- 
out price; that school-houses are not over-nice; and 
that clergymen and teachers grow slimmer round the 
waist every year, the philosopher who cries vanitas van- 
itatum considers to himself: As ever, first those who 
kill us; next those who amuse us; next those who 
make spoil of us; next those who clothe and feed us, 
and lastly those who instruct us; and so saying, he 
gives a last glance at the ceiling of Taylor's and starts 
for Tahiti. 

But this is Rome, in the stnse of the proverb, and 
80 let us not be either Greek or German in Rome, for 
one would be held exclusive and the other be ex- 
cluded. There is nobody left to mourn for Taylor’s, 
for wealth does not have strong local attachments, 
and the celebrated saloon had fewer associations than 
the Academy, so easily forgotten. That did minister 
sometimes to a high and a cultivated taste, for the 
operas and opera-goers were not all of the “spectac- 
ular” order, and there was conversation (such as it 
was) in the boxes, and a certain social air; but 
Taylor's was merely a travesty upon one human 
weakness. Nobody ate his meals there or ever went 
there except to outrage his stomach by doing what 
he was whipped for when a boy—eating between 
meals, There were never any such poor Trays as we 
make of our stomachs, but while at other restaurants 
—fit as they all are for none but the harpies’ feasts— 
we throw bones at them when they make demand, at 
Taylor's we threw bones upon them against their 
protest. In that view it was the worst of the restau- 
tants. Its gilt was only a fair example of the Amer- 
ican art of covering up—dyspepsia by appetizers and 
& “tandem,” rotten vessels by fresh paint, brick 
fronts by plaster, flat surface by wholesale fresco. 
Taylor’s will reappear again and again, in many other 
saloons, but in plainer walls, and we shall all go there 
to get our deaths, leading ourselves as sheep to the 
slaughter, until perhaps when we have long enough 
shown ourselves to our children as awful examples, 
48 the Spartans showed drunken slaves, we shall live 
More wisely, Mcanwhile we shall all be Romans and 
do as the Romans do. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON. 
Lonpon, Aug. 4, 1866. 
SwirtLy, softly, the terrible plague has come upon us. 
That which a year ago we heard of as waylaying the 
Pilgrims of Mecca, is now showing that filth, ignorance, 
snd poverty can make a Mecca in the midst of Christian 


temples. Steamers, railways, darting hither and thither, 
are the shuttles which carry the fatal threads of infec- 
tion. There are several remarkable things about the 
type of cholera now visiting Europe. Its movement is 
swifter than of old. The epidemic of 1829-32 took fourteen 
months to traverse the European continent, fifteen to reach 
Great Britain, and nearly two years to reach North 
America. In the present case the first‘reputed instance 
of cholera appeared in Alexandria June 2, 1865 ; eighteen 
days after it appeared in Malta; on the 26th it was in 
Constantinople; in the seventh week it raged at Mar- 
seilles; by September 17th it had reached Southampton. 
As it is swift in its geographical, so is it in its symptomatic 
progress. It has been falling here and there like subtle 
sunstrokes. On Thursday morning, at half-past one 
o’clock, a woman walking along New-road, Whitechapel, 
saw and passed a man, apparently a mechanic, some 55 
years of age, walking on the pavement. Hesuddenly 
gave a loud exclamation of “Oh,” and made a run 
across the road and fell. A policeman came up and 
found him insensible, and ran for a doctor ; some passers-by 
took up the prostrate man and carried him tothe London 
Hospital, which was not far off. On admission it was 
found that he was quite dead. Nothing whatever was 
known as tothe identity of the deceased. 


Dr. Jackson, resident medical officer, said that the’ 
death was so sudden that he at first supposed the case to 
be one of apoplexy ; but a post-mortem examination un- 
deceived him. The brain and the organs generally were 
quite healthy. In the stomach were the remains of a 
meal. The intestines were found to contain the peculiar 
whity substance indicative of cholera, and the livid ap- 
pearance of the body also denoted cholera.. There had 
been no time either for vomiting or diarrhea; the de- 
ceased had been attacked and killed by Asiatic cholera 
before either vomiting or diarrhea had time to set in— 
say within an hour. Except in the East cases of such 
extraordinary suddenness are hardly known. It was 
very unfortunate that nothing was known of the habits 
or history of the victim in the present instance. 


At an inquest held a few days since in Poplar, a nearly 
similar instance of the rapidity of the fatal effects of 
cholera was disclosed. It appeared that a seller of tools, 
who was in good health on the Saturday, did not make 
his appearance on the Sunday, and on the Monday his 
landlord called in the police, and broke open his door. 
He was found dead, kneeling by the side of his bed, as if 
he had been praying. One hand was clasped on his 
stomach, as if he had been suddenly seized with the fatal 
cramp while praying, and had spasmodically put his 
hand to the seat of the pain and died instantly. In this 
case, however, a cup with some Cayenne pepper mixed 
in water was found on the table, and it was therefore in- 
ferred he had been attacked with some premonitory 
symptoms which he had endeavored to cure. The medi- 
cal evidence conclusively proved that death had arisen 
from Asiatic cholera. 

Nothing can exceed the noble devotedness of the upper 
classes, particularly the ladies. In front of the hospitals 
one may see at any time coaches marked with coats-of- 
arms and attented by liveried servants. Mrs. Gladstone 
has been particularly energetic in these matters, and is at 
present obtaining the preparation of convalescent homes 
for children who survive the premonitory choleraic 
symptoms or cholera attacks. From what I can learn 
there have died of cholera in and about London nearly 
ten thousand persons. The recoveries have been more 
than in preceding years of cholera. Mr. Radcliffe, the 
medical officer of the Privy Council, has published a re- 
port in which he gives valuable directions, which may be 
summed up briefly thus: 

“The removal of every unwholesome condition which 
can affect the purity of air or water; especially. a pro- 
found suspicion of well-water, with precaution of boiling 
and filtering it; the removal of all excreta from around 
dwellings ; the free use of disinfectants ; the most ample 
ventilation ; the enforcing of lime-washing ; in case of an 
outbreak, the destruction of the virus in the discharges 
by the addition of disinfectants to all noxious matters ; 
the soaking of the soiled linen in the same way ; and 
the arrest of premonitory diarrhea by house-to-house vis- 
itation and inquiry.” 

Dr. Fisher, the surgeon of the Metropolitan Police, who 
has had as much experience probably as any man (thirty- 
six years) in dealing with the cholera and with the diarrhea 
which is its admonitory rattle, has given the following 
prescription for a mixture to be kept at the station- 
houses: “ Aromatic confection, 6 drachms; tincture of 
opium, 1 drachm; tincture of catechu, 2 ounces; aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia, 1 ounce; chloric ether, 2 
drachms; peppermint water, 18 ounces. Mix. Three 
tablespoonfuls to be taken every three or four hours 
until the diarrhea ceases.” In one season Dr. Fisher had 





between 2,000 and 8,000 cases, and he says this was almost 





invariably successful in preventing diarrhea from running 
into cholera. The homeopathists deciare they have been 
always successful with camphor and veratrum. 

Just now there is considerable excitement here con: 
cerning the demonstration which the French Emperor is 
making by advertising for 1,100,000 kilogrammes of salt- 
peter before Dec. ist, and some other belligerent indica- 
tions. Is it a demonstration or is it real? There is a 
very curious article which has just been written by one 
of the most philosophical liberals of France—M. Eugene 
Forgade—which shows a most singular state of public 
feeling behind the Emperor. The writer says: 


“Two weeks have sufficed Prussia to change the des- 
tinies of Germany. A century seems to have elapsed 
since the Auxerre speech and the letter to M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys. This suddenness is the chief cause of the stupe- 
faction which has come over France. We feel that 
though we have not moved, a profound change has taken 
place in our situation. We had fondly imagined, if any- 
thing remained of the treaties of 1815, it was about to 
be swept away for our advantage, and we wake, as from 
a dream, to find Prussia mistress of Germany, anda 
state of things which would have increased a hundred- 
fold our misfortunes and despair had anything like it 
happened in 1815.” 


M. Forgade then bitterly complains that France did 
not accept the English proposition to unite in preventing 
Bismark’s aggression upon Denmark, which would have 
been an honest war, and one for which France might 


“perhaps have been rewarded with the Rhine frontier.” 
He then continues: | 


“Instead of pursuing a policy so obviously in accord- 
ance with the interests of France, mysterious airs were 
affected ; the policy of France allowed itself to be cajoled 
by the public coquetting of M.de Bismark, who made 
Biarritz a counterfeit of M. de Cavour’s Plombiéres. 
Austria and Prussia quarrel about the Duchies ; but mat- 
ters settle down for a time under the effect of the Gas- 
tein calming poultice; everything becomes once more 
very pacific; a disarmament is talked of; France 
even reduces the cadres of her army; Italy, at the 
outset of the financial year, announces reductions on 
the army estimates, the realization of which would have 
done General La Marmora more credit than the battle of 
Custozza if he had won it. But the month of February 
is at hand, and Herr von Bismark thinks the time has 
come to throw off the mask ; he makes an unacceptable 
proposal to Austria about the Duchies; at the same time 
General La Marmora receives notice not to carry out his 
plan of army reductions. Then occurred the idea of an 
alliance between Prussia and Italy. It is impossible to 
suppose that that alliance can have been concluded with- 
out the Cabinet of the Tuileries having been consulted, 
solicited, or warned in some way by the cabinets of Ber- 
lin or Florence. Visits were publicly paid to those places 
where decisive resolutions are habitually taken. ‘There 
ies the mystery ; it is on that point we may expect cu- 
rious revelations. It will be highly interesting to learn 
some day what were the considerations which induced 
France to consent to an alliance between Italy and Prus- 
sia, and what direct or indirect advantages that policy 
hoped to gain for our country. The future will disclose 
all those hidden springs. As regards the present, every- 
thing appears confused and uncertain; for as far as we 
can make out, the result, up to the present time, of this 
fishing in troubled waters, so elaborately prepared before- 
hand, is to find in our nets the aggrandizement of Prus- 
sia and the ingratitude of Italy.” 

Further on he writes in the following startlingly frank 
style of the feeling in France: 

“ We cannot afford to live in security on the faith of 
the supposed moderation of a powerful neighbor armed 
with despotic authority. It cannot, moreover, be per- 
mitted to paralyze us and tie us down in virtue of the 
principle of nationalities. It would be binding France 
hand and foot, it would be stifling her to treat her as a 
Latin nation, and condemn her to a perpetual tée-d-téte 
with Italy, Spain, and possibly Mexico. Frederick the 
Great, himself, understood that the force of expansion of 
France must find vent in the direction of Germany. It 
is impossible for every French heart not to feel oppressed 
at the notion that in the only direction where we are not 
cabined, cribbed, confined by a natural barrier, we should 
be shut in by the map of an enormous state.” 

If this is the feeling among French philosophical lib- 
erals, what must it be amongst the rank and file of the 
people, for whom France and Glory are convertible terms? 
It would seem that feints, if such they are which the 
Emperor is making, cannot continue to satisfy such a 
public opinion. 

A very distinguished old man in certain circles and 
certain respects has passed away with George Osbaldiston, 
who died on Wednesday night, in his 79th year. He 
was the king of sportsmen, and was noted everywhere 
as “ The Old Squire.” He was a Yorkshire boy, and was 
educated at Eton; by “educated” I mean something 
Etonian—rowing, running, bowling, and other of the 
high and solemn cult and curricle of King George’s dar- 
ling school. He gained an unparalleled Etonian repute 
by thrashing all the famous fighting boys in Windsor. 
He matriculated as a gentleman commoner at Brazenose, 
Oxford, where he was celebrated for having purchased 9 
magnificent pack of hounds. In 1816 he was running 
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kill 98 pheasants in 100 shots. He challenged Lord 
George Bentinck for some criticism made on his aiding in 
a steeplechase, and they fought a duel—two trees some 
distance from them being alone touched by the balls. 
When in his 46th year he startled the sporting world by 
undertaking for a wager of a thousand pounds to ride 
200 miles in ten hours. The event came off at New- 
market, when the Squire actually accomplished the 200 
miles in 7 hours, 10 minutes, and 4 seconds ; but as 1 hour, 
22 minutes, and 56 seconds were allowed for stoppages, he 
really accomplished the distance in 8 hours and 42 min- 
utes. The late General Charitie was so kindled by this 


feat that he wrote a ballad about it, of which here is a|the Piemonte. 


8 men: 
ae * At iength came the day 
For this arduous affray, 
That shall long be remembered in story, 
And history shall fling 
Around him her wing 
To mantle his name and his glory. 


** Osbaldiston’s fair fame, 
With Newmarket’s bright name, 
Shall live in their memory yet, 
When Wellington's sun, 
And Waterloo won, 
Shall both in oblivion be set.” 


You may have observed in various reports of the do 


Subsequently accepting office under the home minister» 
he became deputy fur Valenza in 1848, and was appointed 
director-general of health and of the prisons by Count 
Rossi. He was compelled to leave his country again in 
1848, this time on account of his moderate opinions, 
which were averse to the notion of a republic. He went 
to Tuscany, and returned to Rome on the French occu- 
pation of the city ; but the then ruling cardinals objected 
to him, and a third time he left the Roman States. At 
Turin he edited the well-known Risorgimento, and became 
successively Minister of Public Instruction, a member of 
the Council of Health, and director of the liberal journal, 
On the outbreak of the Italian war of 
1859, Farini, who had played an important part in the 
negotiations with Napoleon ILI., was appointed dictator 
of Modena, and on his resignation, after a few months, 
and his re-election by Parma and Modena, he brought 
about the annexation of Modena to Sardinia. In 1860 
he was appointed by Count Cavour Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary to Naples. Cavour had great faith in Farini, 
and when dying spoke of him as the ablest man he left 
behind. 

An elegant monument has been placed over the re- 
mains of the late Sheridan Knowles, in the Glasgow 
.| Necropolis. It has been erected by a number of friends 





ings of the Reform League, allusion to their Clerken- and former pupils of Mr. Knowles, when he was a teacher 
well Branch, and one also mects with it unfortunately in| Of elocution in Glasgow, and some of whom are now 


some cholera reports. 


It is a very large parish in the cen- | among its leading citizens. 


A cenotaph is enriched with 


tre of London, and has an interesting history, too long to| eight pilasters, two being at each corner. These are 
relate here. There isin its now-called Ray Street (really | highly decorated, and contain, surrounded by floral orna- 


named Rag Street), a pump with the following ipscrip- | ments, 


tion: 


heads of the principal characters in Mr. 
Knowles’s dramas. These comprise William Tell and 


“A.D.1800. William Bound, Joseph Bird, Churchward-|Emma, Virginius and his daughter Virginia, Master 
ens. For the better accommodation of the neighbor-| Walter and Julia, Caius Gracchus and his mother 


hood, this pump was removed to the spot where it now | Cornelia. 


stands. 


“The spring by which it is supplied is situated four|12th May, 1784. Died 30th November, 1862.” 


The front facing the south bears the inscrip- 
Born 
It is 


tion in raised letters, ‘‘ James Sheridan Knowles. 


feet eastward, and round it, as history informs us, the | proposed to place a bronze medallion of the deceased in 
parish clerks of London, in remote ages, commonly per- | the principal part of the sarcophagus. 


formed sacred plays. That custom caused it to be de. 


The Pali Mali Gazette is sued for libel by Dr. Hunter, 


nominated Clerk’s-well, and from which this parish de-| the consumptive American doctor, who lays his dam- 


rived its name. 


ages at £6,000. This is the sixth suit for the same 


“The water was greatly esteemed by the Prior and|thing which the Pall Mall Gazette's independence has 
Brethren of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and the | brought upon it, but all except that of Dr. Hunter have 


Benedictine nuns in the neighborhood.” 


been withdrawn. It is understood that the Pall Mall 


These parish clerks were incorperated into a guild or | @azette has some idea of arranging in the new rooms to 


fellowship by Henry III. about the year 1240, under the 
patronage of Saint Nicholas, better known in the corrup- 
tion of “ Santaklaus,” who restored to life the three little 
boys who had been cut up and pickled by a naughty inn- 
keeper, and has since been the patron saint of children. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, August 20, 1866, 

Ticknor & FIELDS have illustrated two phases of an 
international arrangement for copyright in the two books 
they have just given the public. Some English compiler 
made up a volume of extracts of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
sermons as they were periodically published, and, giving 
it a specific title, sold it under his name, to the extent of 
several editions, before even Mr. Beecher became aware 
of its existence. The author now, claiming his own, 
empowers Ticknor & Fields to issue an American edition, 
they copyrighting it as an original book. The other 
book offers a case that they have honorably made fre. 
quent, Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, issued, a few 
years ago, a volume of miscellanies, which T. & F. did 
not think in every part just suited for our market, and 
so, making some exchanges and omissions of its con. 
tents, with the author’s assent, they chose their own 
title, and under Spare Hours it has gained a merited de. 
gree of popularity, and a Catholic publisher of this city 
has borrowed the name for a periodical. A number of 
other papers having accumulated on his hands, some of 
which have appeared in different periodicals, the author 
has massed them in another volume, making it a second 
series of the previous title, the “ author’s edition ” on the 
reverse title designating the joint interest of publisher 
and writer in the issue. 

I do not think any one will find the counterpart of s0 
uniquely excellent a tale as Rab and his Friends in the 
present volume. It may be doubted if any one ever hn. 
manized a brute so effectually. Major Winthrop im- 
parted a central interest to the famous horse in John 
Brent, and his figure was clear-cut among the passing 
scenes. Everybody knows what Landseer has done with 
the brush to vivify his conceptions. Almost every one 
can recall some favorite delineation of a brute creature; 
but Rab stands forth for all who have read his history 
more nearly germane to our own human sympathies than 
any we are most likely to remember. The whole story 
was in a vein that the author touched with delicate appre- 
ciation, and rendered somewhat unsatisfactory his other pa- 
pers upon dogs, two of which, one a Plea for a Dog Home, 
appear inthe present volume. There is an air of intimate 
earnestness in every Scotchman’s narrations of brute or in- 
animate creations that is more effective doubtless to the 
foreigner than to them—such is their wont in the mat. 





marked “legal department.” 


appearing in The Times: 


which it is going a new department with a plate on it | ter. 


To Tourists.—Gentlemen wishing to travel occasionally, who 


know the ennui of being alone upon the coast or Continent, and 


There were few indeed except ecclesiastics who could read | are at a logs for suitable acquaintances, are invited to call upon 


at all, and these parish clerks meant to publish the Scrip- 
They mixed their to worthiness of character, who are simply desirous of company 


tures by mimetic representations. 
plays with masses and other services. 


Strype quotes | of 


the advertiser, a London householder. Gentlemen only of mod- 
erate fortune, unfettered by family ties, with good references as 


and to share expenses, may, at any time, address Old Citizen, care 
and Co., Advertising Agents, lane, Hill. 











; kd Note.—The idea is to f lect circle of 7 
from an old chronicle (1551) about them: “ May 6, was a alias us GU tee cet on tee ee 


who, when wishing to visit the coast or Continent, may readily 


The whole nation for instance speak of Tweed, 
and not the Tweed, as the rest of us would, without 


The following queer advertisement has recently been | the same flavor of kinship and acquaintance for the 


stream. We all know how Burns has given life. 
long associations to a pretty flower and the like, not that 
other poets have not endowed them with this same in- 
terest, but he seems rather to raise them to our level 
than to bring us down to theirs. Dr. Brown, it seems to 
me, has this power to perfection. It is not done by 
method; perhaps method would eradicate it. His most 


goodly evensong at Guildhall College, by the masters of | Obtain society. 


the clerks and their fellowship, with singing and playing, 
and the morrow after was a great mass, at the same place 
and by the same fraternity.” The plays and songs have 
disappeared now for iron-furnaces, earthenware factories, 
and the like. The clerks “builded better than they 
knew.” They really laid the foundation of every Eng- 
lish theater and prepared the elements for the creation 
and reception of Shakespeare. A short distance from the 
old well there was a bear garden, close by which was 
“ Hockley-in-the-Hole,” where, after the discontinuance of 
the cierk’s plays, the whole brood of rude and coarse Eng- 
lish sports were spawned, to the great annoyance of that 
suburb. Many worthy friends of the bear—as the late 
Theodore Parker was—have been scandalized by having 
coarse, violent, and noisy places called “ bear gardens.” 
The designation is zodlogically incorrect, as any visitor to 
Berne, or to the Zodlogical Gardens of London or Paris 
may testify. The fact is, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, the phrase “ bear garden” was meant for the 
human garden at Hockley-in-the-Hole, which happened 
to be near the bear garden. It was originally meant to 
be a geographical and by no means a symbolical expres. 
sion. The ancient poet John Weever, author of Funeral 
Monuments, was buried at Clerkenwell, and the inscrip. 
tion on his tomb declared that 
' ‘* __. wheresoe"er a ruin’d tomb he found 
His pen hath built it new out of the ground.” 

Farini, the friend of Cavour and of Gladstone, is dead. 
He was born in 1822, at Russi, in the Roman States, and 
studied medicine at Bologna, subsequently making him- 
self known as the author of several valuable medical 
works. Being mixed up in the events of 1841-3, he was 
compelled to quit Pontifical territory, and practiced his 
profession in Paris and at Marseilles, Florence, and Turin. 
He returned after the amnesty proclaimed on the acces- 
sion of Pius IX., and became clinical professor at Osimo. 


John Bright is to visit Ireland and be entertained at 


coast. Hughes is going to Ostend. 
some old friends. Every one who can is leaving town. 


cholera. Mr. Simon will conduct the inquiry. 


meat, or pay considerably more for it.” 


total, 45. 


2038 ; total, 265. 


them. 
I send you no literary news, because there is none. 
M. D. C. 





A grant of money has (7'ie Owl tells us) been made by 
the Treasury to the Department of Health for the pur- 
pose of conducting a special series of experiments and re- 
searches in connection with the present outbreak of 


The last novelty in protection societies is the Pig Pro- 
tection Society of Holbeck. They met last night in the 
People’s Hall, which was densely crowded, and passed 
resolutions supporting pigs, and condemning the at- 
tempts of the nuisance inspector to remove those in- 
teresting animals and their styes from the borough. The 
chairman maintained the position that if they were de- 
prived of their pigs, “a great proportion of the commu- 
nity would have to be content with a less quantity of 


The following return has been made of the number of 
each rank of police injured during the meetings in Hyde 
Park on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, July 23, 24, 
and 25 : Rendered unfit for duty—Superintendents, 1 ; in- 
spectors, 2; police sergeants, 9; police constables, 33; 
Slightly injured— Superintendents, 9; in- 
spectors, 18 ; police sergeants, 23 ; police constabies, 170 ;| that which hung over the Clyde. 
total, 220. Total number injured—Superintendents, 10; 
inspectors, 20; police sergeants, 32; police constables, 
The commissioner was struck several 
times by stones thrown at him ; he received a severe con- 
tusion on the side of the head, and a cut on the temple 
which blackened his eye. Each of the assistant commis- 
sioners was struck several times by stones thrown at 


readable papers are such as seem destitute of any regu- 


&/ larity—as essays with no legitimate beginning, middle, 
grand banquet there. Browning has gone to the French 


orend. He turns his subject about without caring where 


Carlyle is visiting | he begins. It makes very pleasant reading, but is rather 


repugnant to any system of mnemonics. The paper 
for its revelations of a literary character which has the 
most interest, is doubtless the one on Scott’s young friend, 
Marjorie Fleming ; and those which show the nature of 
the practical qualities of the author’s mind are those 
semi-professional ones on J/ealth, which he calls Five Lay 
Sermons, being partly written for one of the earliest 
missionary stations in Edinburgh some years ago, and 
partly printed for the same purpose. They are clear and 
direct in advice, and unsophisticated in style. He be 
lieves in old age and counsels how to reach it. The three 
men who die at thirty may be more active and energetic; 
but the man of seventy with his ten children and twenty- 
five grandchildren to represent him, he thinks are much 
in the same relation as the tortoise and the hare, and he 
would back the tortoise in the long run. The papers on 
Leech and Thackeray (the latter having his indorsement 
rather than full paternity) give good evidence of his sym- 
pathies with all that is pathetic and humorous in our 
modern English literature; and his dedication of the 
book to the memory of Abraham Lincoln convinces us 
of a different atmosphere in his Edinburgh circle from 


Of Royal Truths, as Mr. Beecher’s book is called, little 
can be told American readers who have had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the preacher or reading his reported 
sermons weekly in Zhe Independent or Boston Traveller. 
Mr. Beecher does not state that he has revised the selee- 
tion, and from sundry slips, preserved in this reprint, it 
would seem care had not been taken to alter back words 
and phrases that had apparently been changed by the 
English compiler, like pounds for dollars and the like. 

Roberts Brothers have issued the author's supplement- 
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ary preface to Hece Homo, which they are ready to dis 
tribute to purchasers of the volume. It throws no light 
upon the authorship, nor does it favor in any special man- 
ner the supposition on the part of the editor of The 
Galazy that Charles Kingsley is the anonymous author 
of the book ; in fact, this preface can be taken upon the 
point of authorship much as the author put forth his 
pook, as not having authority, but only suggestive; not 
intended to close discussion but to open it. He claims 
that his book was purposely a fragment, and the critics 
have not considered his express announcement to that 
effect ; and to the charge that he has concealed his theo- 
logical opinions, it is only true as of most men, that he 
has not published them. Ww. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 20, 1866. 

THERE has lately been on exhibition in this city, for the 
benefit of the Orphans’ Home, a small collection of works 
of art, paintings, and sculpture, kindly lent by the va- 
rious owners in this city. There is not much to be said 
about this exhibition, which is chiefly foreign ; but two 
things in it are worth notice. One of them, by O. Ach- 
enbach, a German, is a large picture, representing ball- 
playing in the south of Italy. Three actual players are 
afield, and one of them, with the palm of his hand guard- 
ed with a sort of covering, is about striking the ball, 
shown in mid air, which will be within his reach in a 
moment. Nothing can exceed the animated action of 
this scene, in which numerous figures are introduced, 
with women, children, peasants, oxen, wagons, and 
priests, who wear immense hats, after the fashion of Doc- 
tor Bartolo in the opera. I have no knowledge of the 
ownership of this picture, but it is of great excellence. 
In the coilection of Queen Victoria is a specimen, also by 
Achenbach, almost as good as this. It is entitled The 
Monastery, and was engraved by E. Goodall for the Lon- 
don Art Journal. In this also there are many figures, 
with some fine architectural effects, a group of noble 
trees, and a background which reminds one of the bits of 
Friulian landscapes which Titian used to delight putting 
in when he had produced a portrait which completely 
pleased kimself. Brought up in the country, Titian was 
fond of introducing some recollection of it, ever and 
anon, into his portraits of princes, nobles, and pretty 
women. 

The other work of art in the little exhibition I have 
named, is represented to be the only piece of tinted sculp- 
ture in the United States. There, cut in white marble, 
is a female figure, who, upon one knee, is gathering a 
flower, to add to several she has previously plucked. 
Her robe is slightly tinted, and its hem shows the color 
of pale blue. Her hair is yellow as gold, and each flower 
is shown with the hues peculiar to it. More than all, 
the young lady’s skin is decidedly flesh-colored. The 
whole effect is unpleasant and unnatural—very far, in- 
deed, from whatis knownas High Art. After the decline 
of sculpture in Rome, which never successfully rivaled 
the perfection of the Greek artists, the novelty of tinting 
statues was introduced, and, in some instances, even the 
hem of the drapery was gilt as well as painted. John 
Gibson, the celebrated English sculptor, who died in 
Italy last year, made a female statue about twenty years 
ago, which he tinted and gilded (very slightly though), 
and sent for exhibition to England, where, to his great 
surprise, it was almost universally condemned. It was 
said that Queen Victoria rather liked it ; perhaps she did, 
for, the next year, her statue, by Gibson, was in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, not only tinted and touched 
with gold, but with a dark. tinting inside the nostrils—- 
for the purpose, he said, of showing that they were cut 
hollow. The criticisms upon this were so severe that Mr. 
Gibson never ventured to repeat the tinting process in 
any other work which he sent to England. The speci- 
men I have described now does not hold out much hope 
of the novelty being accepted here. 

Philadelphia has been a little disturbed in its mind 
(only she had no time for looking over it during the 
bustle of the Convention) at the Dowager Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands having passed from New York to 
Washington, without giving even a single day to this 
rectilinear city, with its many stately buildings and that 
time honored State House in which the Declaration of In. 
dependence was signed before it was read to the as- 
sembled people. At all events, the persons who took 
charge of her carried her right through. The place 
whence she derives her title was discovered by Cook, who 
being something of a courtier in his way resolved to 
compliment the Earl of Sandwich, then head of the 
British Admiralty, and called the group the Sandwich 
Islands, His lordship was the involuntary cause of an- 
other name being taken from his and very popularly ap. 


plied. He was rather penurious, the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, and to avoid the expense of a luncheon at his 
office, used to cut a few thin slices of ham or beef, put 
them between slices of bread and butter, and take them 
with him to sustain exhausted nature at mid day, con- 
cluding the inexpensive repast with a pint of malt liquor. 
After a time, still growing more saving, he reduced the 
lunch to mere bread and cold meat, and substituted 
pump-water for ale. The economical luncheon was 
called a Sandwich, after the noble skinflint, and the 
name will continue, most probably, while the English 
language is spoken—just as one description of boots is 
called Wellingtons, and another is called Blucher—ap- 
parently from the generals who are supposed to have pre- 
ferred wearing these respective varieties of pedal covering. 
R. 8. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A LETTER FROM MISS M. E. BRADDON. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: I have been favored with a copy of your Jour. 
nal for July 14, 1866. In it I perceive that you re- 
view, as written by me, a novel entitled What is this 
Mystery? published in New York by Messrs. Hilton & 
Co. Allow me to say, in reply to your most illiberal 
criticism, that I never wrote a novel with the title given, 
and that I have never had any correspondence with its 
publishers, who, nevertheless, announce their book as 
printed from my “advance sheets” and who also charac- 
terize the work as ‘‘ Miss Braddon’s latest and best.” It 
may be—I hope it is not—in accordance with American 
notions of literary fair dealing to make these positively 
false statements. Messrs. Hilton & Co. may derive profit 
from them; but the true interests of literature and its 
commerce cannot be served by such audacious mendacity. 

I trust the day will never come when English publish- 
ers shall fall into imitation of the course pursued by 
Messrs. Hilton & Co. in the publication of “ What is this 
Mystery? a Novel by Miss M. E. Braddon.” Doubtless 
it would be a “smart” speculation to appropriate any_ 
anonymous trash, label it with the name of an American 
writer of repute, then announce it as printed from his or 
her “advance sheets,” and puff it into circulation as the 
“latest and best ” of that writer's productions, when the 
verbiage, so issued, is neither the “latest” nor the “ best,’ 
but is absolutely the very reverse of what it pretends to 
be. But should such trading ever arise in England, then 
perhaps, American statesmen will see the urgent necessity 
for an international copyright, to protect the characters 
of American writers from the outrageous dishonesty into 
which unrestrained literary piracy can degenerate. For 
the present, the reputation of every English writer is at 
the mercy of any American publisher ; and while this un- 
happy state of things continues wnreciprocated, I suppose 
it will last, however much its continuance may demoralize 
the commerce of literature, and however much it may 
encourage downright knavery. 

Let me add that literary criticism, as a corrective influ- 
ence, is not advanced by personalities; and that it is 
insulting to an author and unfair in itself to assume, as 
you do when reviewing What is this Mystery? that “ her 
(the author’s) creations were the result of the medita- 
tions and inspirations of a milliner’s shop.” This remark 
is simply impertinent, and it is only as true as may be 
the assertion that the review in which it appears is the 
result of the meditations and inspirations of a tailor's 
shop; though why good and wholesome “ meditations 
and inspirations” should be foreign to milliners’ and 
tailors’ shops, [am at a loss to discover. Moreover, offen- 
sive criticism will rather deter than encourage literary 
aspirants—alwaysa very sensitive race—for whose advent 
you insert, in the same number of THE RouND TABLE, an 
elaborate demand. I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, M. E. BRADDON, 


Author of Lady Audley's Secret, etc. 
Lonpon, July 30, 1866. 








THE NOSE JS A CHANNEL FOR SPEECH. 


To THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE : 

DEaR SiR: Since your valuable paper is open for criti- 
cal remarks, I trust I may attempt to prove the fallacy 
of your argument, in a recent issue, against 7’he Nose as 
a Channel for Speech. 

In my humble opinion, that inoffensive member of the 
“ human face divine ” has been too long abused by those 
who profess that the use of it as a channel for speech of- 
fends their ears polite. That the Yankee twang and 
harsh drawl used by so many of our American people are 
disagreeable, none will deny ; but that it is caused by the 
nose, I do. I think, rather, the afore-mentioned twang is 





produced chiefly because people manage in some curious 





way to speak with the tongue pushed up in the roof of 
the mouth, or the nostrils contracted slightly, in such a 
manner as to impede the free passage of sound through 
the nose as well as mouth. Let any one teke his probos- 
cis ’twixt thumb and finger (or spring clothes-pin), and 
thus prevent all chance for the escape of a clear sound 
through it, and he will have an affection of the nasal 
twang then sufficient to split the ears of the growndlings, 
ITadmit. Or, if he prefers, let him take a severe cold, 
and he will address neighbor Higginbotham thus : “‘ Good 
Bordig, Bister Higgidbodam!” But your humble sub- 
scriber prefers to take a full breath, open her mouth, ard 
speak vid her freckled nose. Yours respectfully, 


. MatTiILpA W. B. 
EizaBetH, N. J., August 15. 











REVIEWS. 


MR. BEECHER’S “ROYAL TRUTHS.” * 
it te husband’s tongue,” says Mrs. Holt, mother to 
Felix of that ilk, “’ud have been a fortune 
to anybody, and there was many a one said it was as 
good as a dose of physic to hear him talk.” Mr. 
Beecher comes so often before the public with excerpts 
of morality done up in showy bundles that he foregoes, 
in a manner, the distinctive consideration due to his 
cloth, and justifies his treatment rather as an over-pro- 
lific writer than asa preacher. The appeal is so per- 
sistently made, in these compilations of sensation 
theology, these bizarre mixtures of tinsel and piety, 
to the worst side of the prevalent taste of the day, 
that we cannot in reason treat them as we would 
treat many compositions which may be equally silly, 
but which are also unequivocally simple-minded and 
well-meaning. If Mr. Beecher’s desire were solely to 
inculcate the advantages of leading a pure life, to 
draw his countrymen up to a level whence they would 
see and be governed by nobler principles of action, if 
there were more in him of Mr. Channing and less of 
Mr. Spurgeon, we should think it irreverent and un- 
becoming to handle his productions in the way we 
now feel justified in doing. But his conspicuous 
position before the American public has been gained 
in so large a measure by means which are objectionable 
to cultivated as well as to thoroughly devout minds, 
that he must not be surprised if a recognition of the 
fact enters into our estimate of his character and 
colors our appraisal of his literary. position. To 
be at once a famous minister of Christ and a success- 
ful concocter of sensation books no doubt requires 
some talent, and this talent we by no means deny. 
The two faculties dovetail into and advertise each 
other with very considerable effectiveness. But yet, 
not even in obedience to the spirit of the age, are we 
prepared to acknowledge that they can be made 
fairly compatible, or to believe that a sincere pastor 
is employed in a seemly manner when he sends forth 
books with clap-trap titles and clap-trap contents, 
put together with an unmistakable intent to catch 
the vulgar eye and profit the author rather than to 
build up the work of his Master. It is just to Mr. 
Beecher to say that he disclaims the original respon- 
sibility of christening the present volume, or even of 
compiling it in its existing shape; but his indorse- 
ment of both achievements in the American edition is 
just as conclusive, so far as the point of taste is affected, 
as if there had been no previous English one. The 
disclaimer is conveyed in a prefatory letter to his 
publisher : 

“My DEAR Mr. Fie.ps: I comply with your request 
and send youacopy of Royal Truths. Its history is 
this: When, in the summer of 1863, I landed in Eng- 
land, my first trip wasto Northern Wales. I arrived late 
on Saturday at Bedgellert, and spent Sunday there. An 
estimable young Welsh clergyman called to request me 
to preach, which, yet drenched with the ocean, I de- 
clined to do. In the course of conversation he spoke of 
having read my works, and mentioned Joyal Truths © 
among the number. Supposing him to have mistaken 
the title of Life Thoughts, 1 corrected him. ‘Yes, I have 
read Life Thoughts too; but Royal Truths I mean.’ ‘ But, 
my dear sir, there is no such work of mine. I never is- 
sued such a work, nor heard of it. If it exist, it must be 
by some other person.’ No; he was firm, and declared 
that I should find it at Strahan’s, in London! Sire 
enough, on reaching the capital I found a book by my- 
self of which I had never heard. It seems that some 
one had taken from my sermons, published every week, 


such extracts as were fitted for standing alone, and 
framed them into a book, baptizing it Royal Truths, of 





* Royal Truths. By Henry Ward Beecher, author of Life 





Thoughts, Ears and Hyes, etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1866, Pp. 824. 
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which, as you will see by the copy which I send you, six 
editions had been published in 1862, and I know not how 
many since. The book is, therefore, mine, and not mine. 
I furnished the contents, but neither selected them nor 
gave them a name.” 

It is exceedingly difficult to review, in the strict 
sense, a book which is so like a great many others 
that have preceded it from the same pen, and which, 
moreover, contains no thread of coherent purpose to 
conduct our interest or suggest discriminative criti- 
cism. Nothing more natural than for Mr. Beecher 
to think the estimable and appreciative young cler- 
gyman might have confounded one of his books with 
another. Royal Truths might as well be Life 
Thoughts, or Eyes and Ears, or Glittering Gems, or 
Star Papers, or Heads and Tails, or Bombs for the Im- 
penitent, as to be Royal Truths. For, like what these 
either are or might be, it is simply a hash of conven- 
tional platitudes, with a sauce of garish metaphor, a 
sprinkling of showy tropes and flashy, sounding pert- 
nesses thrown in to give the requisite piquancy. Mr. 
Beecher says, p. 15, “ I can prepare ten sermons easier 
than I can make one visit to a person in distress,” 
From which candid avowal we may approximate an 
idea of the pains expended upon the production of 
Royal Truths. A few of them, taken at random, may 
give a notion of their general value: 

“Tt is aman dying with his harness on that angels 
love to take. I hope those old water-logged saints that 
died soaking in damp stone cells were taken to heaven. 
They had hell enough on earth, and it would be a pity for 
them to have a continuation of it in the other world; 
but I think they were the poorest of all human commo- 
dities ever taken in!” 

“Tthink that men look upon repentance and humili- 
ation before God very much as they do upon a voyage 
from the tropics to the North Pole.” 

“The world is a grindstone, and races are axes which 
are to get their cutting edges by being ground on it.” 

“There is many and many a man that, by the help of 
the Bible and the saddle, has gone to heaven with com- 
parative ease, who would not have gone there very easily 
by the help of either alone.” 

“T have no doubt that the devil overreaches himself 
and cheats himself; but in any transaction between you 
and him, he is longer-headed than you are.” 

“It is hard to be a saint standing in a golden niche.” 





“Tt is a smell thing for that fool to walk across a cable 
with the roar of Niagara under him, carrying some 
booby like himself on his back, though ten thousand 
other fools go to gape and stare at him. But for a man 
to walk across the thread of daily life, carrying, not an- 
other fool, but a soul with immortality in every faculty, 
potent, wonderful-in scope and power and susceptibility, 
so as to keep it in balance, is not a small thing.” 

“It will be with men’s excuses in the day of judgment, 
when God looks upon them, as it is with the frost-pictures 
on a window of a winter morning when the sun looks 
upon them—they will be gone with his looking.” 

“God will never receive us upon any invoice sent from 
this world.” 

“When, after a long, frigid, barren winter, the spring 
comes and loves the earth a little while, how wondrous 
is the change that takes place!” 

“Christians are like freight-engines at night. They 
carry a powerful lamp in front, which casts a light far 
ahead, but in no other direction, leaving the everlasting 
snake-train which they drag behind them enveloped in 
darkness.” ; 

“Tt is a great thing to have been put into this life 
through a right gate.” 

“Not golden veins in mountains, not diamonds in the 
sands, nor precious stones, not treasures which are heaped 
“up in cities, nor the things which minister to the senses 
or to bodily ease or comfort, are best. They are second 
best.” 


Now the writer who tan get three hundred and 
odd pages of such delicacies as these swallowed by a 
rational community for Royal Truths must be a very 
clever man; and Mr. Beecher 7s a very clever man. 
We have no idea of underrating his real ability. Had 
he always been surrounded by people with whom he 
would have been obliged, so to speak, to be upon his 
intellectual good behavior, he would probably be a 
much more sincere, much more worthily able man 
than he is, But he has been the idol of a large num- 
ber of uneducated or imperfectly educated persons, 
who have been for ever flattering his vanity and 
tempting him to make himself ridiculous. When he 
went to England, to encounter in place of adulation 
a certain cool dislike, not unmixed with contempt, 
he showed to much better advantage than he does in 
the pages of books like Royal Truths. The intrinsic 
power of the man came out then and did him good 
service. He was straightforward, bold, and manly. 
He forgot or put aside his tin-pot rubbish, faced 
difficulties and opprobrium, and bore himself in a 
manner which won the respect of those even who 
most opposed him. But he cannot continue in that 


more turgid ostentation for the interval of lucid 
common sense whereby it has been restrained. He 
will do something every now and then to make us 
believe him greatly improved; to make us begin to 
feel, as Americans, like being proud of him; but, in 
a trice, he returns to his old character, and flourishes 
away once again as the Barnum of the pulpit, the Ben- 
nett of sensational morality. With all his experience 
—and he has had much—with all his perception, 
and it must teach him in his clearer moments how 
extremely hollow and worthless such praise is—Mr. 
Beecher cannot resist the fascinating intoxication be- 
gotten of ignorant applause. To be “popular” he 
deliberately sacrifices the good opinion of the only 
classes in the community whose suffrage in such a 
relation is of any value. He is willing to have the 
repute of a clerical mountebank and a literary char- 
latan with the cultivated, the thoughtful, and the 
truly pious, provided that he gains by the sacrifice 
the cheers and laughter of the empty-head ed crowd ; 
and no doubt, in a material sense, the game pays for 
the candle. But we have too much respect for his 
intellect to believe that, worldly interests apart, Mr. 
Beecher would, as of choice, select the paths in which 
we so often find him. He must sometimes see the 
ridiculous side of the thing. Indeed, there is a 
certain unctuous irony in the face which confronts the 
title-page of the volume before us which carries a 
world of meaning. Mr. Beecher would have made a 
good writer of sensation novels ; but he would have 
made a capital comic actor. In either capacity we 
should prefer him, we fear, to that in which we are 
called upon to accept him, as a minister of the 
Gospel. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 


Once upon a Time. By Charles Knight. Routledge, 
Warne & Routledge. London, 1865. Pp. 562.— 
There are few men whose works come before us 
with a better claim to hearty welcome than those 
of the indefatigable, experienced, and judicious writer 
to whom we are indebted for this delightful volume. 
The book contains fifty-one sketches, of which he 
says, in a short and modest preface: “I think they 
are not untrue representations of other states of so- 
ciety; but they have no pretensions to the complete- 
ness which history—even domestic history—demands, 
They are glimpses of the past.” When, as in the 
present instance, such works are carefully put to- 
gether, they become equally instructive and amusing, 
recalling times and fashions long since passed away, 
and forming valuable links in the chain of literary 
and domestic history. 

After a pleasant sketch of the “ youthful days of 
Caxton,” we find the following scene in the Almonry 
at Westminster: 


“Three grave-looking men, decently clothed in black, 
were girding on their swords. Their caps were in their 
hands. The door opened, and the chief of the workmen 
came in. It was Wynkyn de Worde. With short 
speech, but with looks of deep significance, he called 
a chapel—the printers’ parliament—a conclave as solemn 
and as omnipotent as the Saxons’ Witenagemot. Wyn- 
kyn was the Father of the Chapel. The four drew their 
high stools round the imposing-stone—those stools on 
which they had sat through many a day of quiet labor, 
steadily working to the distant end of some ponderous 
folio, without hurry or anxiety. Upon the stone lay two 
uncorrected folio pages—a portion of the Lives of the 
Fathers. The proof was not returned. He that they 
had followed a few days before to his grave in St. Marga- 
ret’s church had lifted it once back to his failing eyes— 
and then they closed in night. ‘Companions,’ said Wyn- 
kyn (surely that word ‘companions’ tells of the an- 
tiquity of printing, and of the old love and fellowship 
that subsisted among its craft)—‘ companions, the good 
work will not stop.’ 

“* Wynkyn,’ said Richard Pynson, ‘ who is to carry on 
the work ?” 

“*T am ready,’ answered Wynkyn. 

“A faint expression of joy rose to the lips of those 
honest men, but it was damped by the remembrance of 
him they had lost. ‘He died,’ said Wynkyn, ‘as he 
lived. The Lives of the Holy Fathers is finished, as far 
as the translator’s labor. There is the rest of the copy. 
Read the words of the last page, which I have written : 

“«« Thus endeth the most virtuous history of the de- 
vout and right-renowned lives of holy fathers living in 
the desert, worthy of remembrance to all well-disposed 
persons, which hath been translated out of French into 
English by William Caxton, of Westminster, late dead. 
Finished at the last day of his life.”’* 


soul !’ was whispered around. 





“The tears were in all their eyes, and ‘God rest his 


The author commences a brief but interesting his- 
tory of “The Pastons,” derived chiefly from original 
letters, thus: “I have a great affection for ‘the Pas- 
tons.’ They are the only people of the ‘old time’ 
who have allowed me to know them thoroughly ;” 
and closes his sketch with these significant remarks: 
“Let us not laugh at the undoubting mind of Sir 
John Paston. With touches of what we call super- 
stition there was amongst these people a deep abid- 
ing sense of God over all—a part of the reverence 
that was a great characteristic of our nation—of 
children for parents, of servants for masters, of wives 
for husbands, of the laity for the church—oncE Upon 
A TIME.” 


Among the more instructive and able sketches are 
The Beginnings of Popular Literature, Walpole's. World 
of Fashion, and Walpole’s World of Letters, Of the 
author of Historic Doubts, Mr. Knight says: ‘ There 
can be no doubt that Walpole’s coxcombity must 
have been insufferable in his own day, except among 
a favored few. It is perfectly clear from his letters 
that he had no reverence for anything—but himself.” 

Perhaps the most interesting sketch is that of 
Oberlin, the Protestant Pastor of Waldbach. Before 
this benevolent clergyman took charge of the inhab- 
itants of this wild district, some attempts had been 
made to instruct them by one Stouber, a clergyman, 
who found the schoolmaster in the corner of a small 
room in which the’children were crowded, “ wild, 
noisy, and without occupation.” The following dia- 
logue occurred between Stouber and this functionary : 


“What do you teach the children ?” 

“ «Nothing, sir.’ 

“‘Nothing! How is that?’ 

“* Because I know nothing myself.’ 

“Why, then, were you instituted schoolmaster ?” 

“Why, sir, L[had been taking care of the Waldbach 
pigs for a great number of years, and when I got too old 
and infirm for that employment, they sent me here to 
take care of the children.’” 


Upon the charge of such a parish did Oberlin enter 
at the age of twenty-seven, and during twenty years 
of determined and resolute endeavor for the improve- 
ment of this rude population he so far succeeded that 
“the inhabitants of Strasburg and of the neighbor- 
ing towns came to look upon the wonders which one 
man effected.” ts 


To the more practical of our readers, and especi- 
ally to such as are engaged in commercial pursuits, 
Dearand Cheap will readily appeal. It contains much 
serviceable information, well-digested opinion, and 
many valuable suggestions. Our author’s manner of 
treating the most prosaic subject is so inviting that 
we find our attention as deeply interested in the 
origin and growth of the tea and orange trade, or in 
the production of a steel pen, as in his Records of 
Hampton Court or Miss Barney’s Trials at Windsor. 

We cannot forbear one extract from this very clever 
paper: 

“ Othello’s sword had the ‘ ice-brook’s temper ;’ but not 
all the real or imaginary virtues of the stream that gave 
its value to the Spanish blade could create the elasticity 
of a steel pen. Flexible, indeed, isthe Toledo. If thrust 
against a wall it will bend into an arc that describes 
three-fourths of a circle. The problem to be solved in 
the steel pen is to convert the iron of Dannemora into a 
substance as thin as the quill of a dove’s pinion, but as 
strong as the proudest feather of an eagle’s wing. The 
furnaces and hammers of the old armorers could never 
have solved this problem. The steel pen belongs to our 
age of mighty machinery. It could not have existed in 
any other age. The demand for the instrument and the 
means of supplying it came together. The commercial 
importance of the steel pen was first manifested to my 
senses a few years ago at Sheffield. I had witnessed all 
the curious processes of converting iron into steel by 
saturating it with carbon in the converting furnace; of 
tilting the bars so converted into a harder substance, 
under the thousand hammers that shake the waters of 
the Sheaf and the Don; of casting the steel thus 
converted and tilted into ingots of higher purity ; and, 
finally, of milling, by which the most perfect develop- 
ment of the material is acquired under enormous rollers. 
About two miles from the metropolis of steel, over 
whose head hangs a canopy of smoke through 
which _the broad moors of the distance some- 
times reveal themselves, there is a solitary mill 
where the tilting and rolling processes are carried to 
great perfection. The din of the large tilts is heard half 
a mile off; our ears tingle, our legs tremble, when we 
stand close to their operation of beating bars of steel 
into the greatest possible density ; for the whole build- 
ing vibrates as the workmen swing before the tilts in 
suspended baskets, and shift the bar at every movement 
of these hammers of the Titans. We pass onward to 
the more quiet rolling department. The bar that has 
been tilted into the most perfect compactness has now to 








vein. His vanity invariably asserts itself, and with 





* These are the words with which this book closes. 


acquire the utmost possible tenuity. A large area is oc- 
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cupied by furnaces and rollers. The bar of steel is 
dragged out of the furnace at almost a white heat. 
There are two men at each roller. It has passed through 
the first pair, and its squareness is instantly elongated 
and widened into flatness ; rapidly through a second pair, 
and a third, and a fourth, and a fifth. The bar is becom- 
ing a sheet of steel. Thinner and thinner it becomes, 
until it would seem that the workmen can scarcely man- 
age the slight substance. It has spread out like a mor- 
sel of gold under the beater’s hammer, into an enormous 
leaf. The least attenuated sheet is only the hundredth 

of an inch in thickness; some sheets are made as 
thin as the two-hundredth part of an inch ; and for what 
purpose is this result of the labors of so many workmen, 
of such vast and complicated machinery destined ? what 
the final application of a material employing so much 
capital in every step, from the Swedish mine to its trans- 
port by railroad to some other seat of British industry ? 
The whole is prepared for one steel pen manufactory at 
Birmingham ?” 

Two sketches—The Smugglers and the Poachers— 
drawn with exquisite grace and pathos, appear 
toward the close of the volume, our notice of which 
we cannot do better than conclude in the words of 
the author : 

“Tf I were to give suggestions to a designer for a tail- 
piece to Once upon a Time, 1 should say, sketch a pen- 
dant to Hogarth’s Finis. Raise Time into the noblest at- 
titude of Wisdom—one foot on the earth, the other lift- 
ed up, as if springing to the skies. Let his scythe be in 
one hand ; in the other the seed which he is beginning 
to scatter ‘broadcast o’er the land.’ Let Time be the 
sower as Well as the reaper. Let him outstretch his glo- 
rious wings as he prepares to leave behind him, in the 
dimmest distance, the emblems of past ignorance and 
misrule—the ruined hovel, the rampant gibbet, and the 
farm-yard in flame. Let him look before him at the vast 
school and the narrow prison ; at venerable temples of pure 
worship and stately towers of good government. Be there 
the Crystal Palace, the National Museum, the free library, 
the public park. Let the statues of the poet and the 
philosopher stand in the porticoes of the hall of com- 
merce. Let the plough and the steam-engine be the 
companion symbols of industry. Let the cannon be 
thrown down at the foot of the printing machine. Let 
the sun break through the dispersing clouds, and let the 
rainbow span the farthest hill-tops.” 


The Science of Government in connection with Ameri- 
can Institutions. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: Sheldon & Co.—Some years ago Mr. Albany 
Fonblanque, Jun., published a little work in London, 
called How We are Governed, which gave an abstract 
of the accepted principles of the British Constitution, 
parliamentary usages, those of the army and navy, 
the rights and prerogatives of the crown, the nobili- 
ty, etc., and an epitome of the common law as usual- 
ly understood and applied. The book went through 
a great many editions, and is still a valuable copy- 
right. It was perspicuously expressed, gave much in- 
formation in a small space, and plainly filled a niche 
among popular wants which had been unoccupied 
before. 


Dr, Alden’s treatise, although somewhat more dig- 
nified in tone, is constructed upon a similar plan to 
that of Mr. Fonblanque. Like it, the Science of Gov- 
ernment is ostensibly addressed to the young, and, 
like it, may be read with interest and instruction by 
the majority of adults. We think of no book which 
gives so much solid information about our constitu- 
tion and lawsin a form so compact. The arrangement, 
too, is lucid and ratiocinative, while a careful index 
assists particular investigations. Such a work is al- 
ways to be received with satisfaction and gratitude, 
since it not only collects and puts forth valuable in- 
formation, but, by the simplicity of its style and its 
general accessibility, it invites the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge by numbers whose time, or even whose 
inclination, might otherwise prevent them from ever 
acquiring it. 

Dr, Alden is, perhaps, rather more unequivocal in 
the revelation of his political opinions than in such 
& production is wise or desirable. The instances are, 
however, not so numerous as to seriously impair the 
value of his work ; and doubtless the increased satis- 
faction of some readers will more than compensate 
the possible objections of others, The doctor can 
scarcely be counted as an unreserved advocate of uni- 
versal, or rather manhood, suffrage. Witness this 
analogy, at p. 19: 

“ Suppose there is a ship at sea, with five hundred pas- 
Sengers on board. A storm sweeps the captain and all 
the officers overboard. Some one must take command 
of the ship, or all on board will be lost. He must 
have a knowledge of navigation, and the nerve requisite 

or command, ‘l'here are a few persons on board capable 
of forming a correct opinion respecting a man’s knowl- 


edge of navigation, and his abilities to manage the ship. 
© great majority have no capacity for forming such an 


opinion. Who shall choose the captain—the intelligent 
few or the ignorant many? Would it not be for the in- 
terest of all on board that he be chosen by those capable 
of judging as to his qualifications ? 

“ The majority may say, ‘ We have as much interest in 
the safety of the ship as those to whom it is proposed to 
limit the choice: our lives are as dear to us as theirs are 
to them.’ These assertions would doubtless be true ; but 
it would not follow that all should vote in the choice of 
acaptain. The adoption of a course adapted to promote 
the highest safety of all, would not deprive the majority 
of any right. 


“ There is some analogy between the supposed ship and 
the ship of state. It is for the interest of all that the 
best rulers be chosen. The adoption of a course the best 
adapted to secure that end would not infringe upon the 
rights of any. Every man has a right to be governed 
justly ; but it does not follow that every man has a right 
to be a governor.” 

The final proposition will of a surety meet with 
many dissidents among the great American people. 
Again, we find some assumptions at p. 29 which are 
equally unlikely to be palatable, Zz. gr.: 


“The people are not infallible. No individual is infal- 
lible. Hence no collection of individuals can be infalli- 
ble. The voice of the people is not the voice of God. 
Many of tke provisions of government are designed to 
prevent the hasty execution of the popular will—are de- 
signed to give an opportunity for that ‘sober second 
thought’ which is more nearly allied to wisdom. The 
doctrine of representative instruction goes far toward 
nullifying these provisions.” 

A passage likely to prove distasteful to our South- 
ern friends occurs at p. 83: 

“The several States cannot with propriety be spoken 
of as sovereign States. Sovereign power is supreme 
power—power that has no other power over it. A sove- 
reign State is one that possesses sovereign power. Now, 
no one of the United States possesses sovereign power. 
There is a power—that of the Constitution—higher than 
the power of any State. This is plain from the declara- 
tion, ‘ This Constitution shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every State shall be bound there- 
by, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.’ Thus the power of every 
State is limited. Limited power is not sovereign power.’ 

Explicit enunciations of opinions such as these re- 
specting subjects which are still regarded by many as 
open ones may, as we have before hinted, prejudice 
Dr, Alden’s book in some quarters; but apart from 
this, and taken for all in all, it is a worthy and profit- 
able addition to our literature. 


Timothy Crump’s Ward: A Story of American 
Life. Boston: Loring. 1866.—Timothy Crump’s 
ward is a child who was kidnapped (in Philadel- 
phia) while an infant by a person who disliked her 
mother, and who sent her, in a basket and with an 
anonymous note, to be brought up (in New York) by 
Timothy Crump. When she is eight years old, the 
woman who had been employed in the kidnapping 
is desirous of using her to pass counterfeit money, 
and obtains possession of her on the pretext that her 
mother desires to see her but will send her back next 
day, whereupon she is carried to Philadelphia. Com- 
plications grow out of the search made for her in Phil- 
adelphia—during which operation she is a third time 
kidnapped by the man who originally initiated the 
process—which results, by a series of coincidences, in 
restoring her to her mother and advancing Timothy 
Crump, wife, son, and sister to prosperity. The 
story—whose funny department is reasonably well 
discharged by a querulous maiden aunt, who at last 
is impossibly married, in deference, as the writer ex- 
plains, to the readers “who deem that all stories 
should end with a marriage,” and which has the fea- 
tures of innocence and virtue triumphant over ava- 
rice and crime, in the Miss Edgeworth manner—is 
remarkable only for a few amusing anachronisms and 
discrepancies that are worthy of note, though the 
operation is like breaking a butterfly on the wheel. 
Thus, at the opening of the narrative—to wit, 1836 
—we have the filial Crump described as “a boy of 
twelve;” but “eight years slipped by” and the boy 
inexplicably is but eighteen, at which age he 
stands till the end of the volume. Again, at 
this period—i. ¢., 18836+8=1844—the child, when 
abducted, is taken by rail to Philadelphia in 
three hours, a trip which, with all the advance in 
railway travel, is now only accomplished in four; 
furthermore, the train arrives at Philadelphia, which, 
unless we greatly mistake, could not happen at that 
day, the last portion of the trip being then made by 
steamboat, either from Camden or from a terminus 
ten miles up the Delaware; still further, to the im- 








mediate vicinity of this suppository depot—which 


must have been in the district called Kensington, as 
there never has been a New York depot elsewhere— 
the miraculously aged Crump is made to walk from 
Chestnut Street (spelled by the natives Chesnut) in 
fifteen minutes, a distance which is at the present 
time got over by the horse-cars in about three-quar- 
ters of an hour, though a boy capabie of dropping 
two years out of his age during a term of eight years 
might be able to do it in the time indicated. As the 
mistakes, however, are the only new thing about the 
story, it may be ungracious to find fault with them. 


Spare Hours. By John Brown, M.D. Second Series. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1866.—Dr. John Brown is 
one of a small group of Englishmen whose works are 
as well known in this country as in their own, and 
whose names are, perhaps, held in higher reverence 
and esteem than those of any of ourown writers. Such 
mean as Thackeray, John Leech, Tom Hughes, and 
John Brown are irresistibly associated, in the mind 
of’ Americans, by their sturdy, straightforward sin- 
cerity, their instinctive perception of whatever is natu- 
ral and true, and their great-hearted sympathy with 
their fellow-men. For this reason the writer of the 
essays contained in Spare Hours could hardly have re- 
ceived a higher encomium than he passes on himself 
in his own kindly, reverential tribute to the memory 
of the two great satirists. No man who had not 
much of the same nature in himself could have dwelt 
with such tender earnestness upon the charm in the 
character and works of Thackeray and Leech. Only 
a@ man pure and guileless himself could show such 
keen appreciation of the loveliness and purity of chil- 
dren as appears in his sketch of Marjorie Fleming, 
the deliciously precocious little pet of Sir Waltér 
Scott. 

Dr. Brown’s essays—these and their predecessors— 
are so delightful, so entirely unlike what any other 
writer has given us, that it would seem ungracious 
to dwell upon their numerous faults, in which, per- 
haps, may reside somewhat of their freshness and 
charm. Their garrulity and lack of coherence may 
not be objectionable ; the constant introduction of a 
Scotch dialect, unintelligible to American ears, and 


‘the frequent repetition of phrases which are evident- 


ly favorites of the writer, though so colloquial as to 
verge upon slang, certainly are disagreeable. We 
hardly recognize the propriety of printing in Dr. 
Brown’s book essays which were not written by Dr. 
Brown, or of printing his own without indication of 
the quarter or time of their first appearance, which is 
frequently desirable—as, for instance, when we read, 
in what was obviously an editorial article for a daily 
journal, that Thackeray “ was found dead in bed this 
morning.” 


Fernley Manor. By Mrs, Mackenzie Daniels, New 
York: Frederic A. Brady. 1866.—A pleasant picture 
of old-fashioned English country life. The story isa 
simple one, fairly and unaffectedly told. There is a 
carefulness and truth in the delineation of the charac- 
ters not always observable in works which claim a 
higher place in modern fiction, and it is quite refresh- 
ing to find a heroine who neither plays croquet nor 
follows the hounds, and who has not added to her 
modern accomplishments that of being “ fast.” The 
dialogue is occasionally dull, lacking wit and sparkle, 
but the interest is admirably kept up throughout, 
and the moral unexceptionable, 
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ART. 
ART NOTES. 

Mr. LevutzE has just finished a charming cabinet 
picture, the subject of which is Lady Godiva's famous 
ride through the streets of Coventry. The lady is a 
florid, fully-developed beauty of the true Saxon type, her 
heavy golden tresses falling about her figure like a scarf 
or veil. She is mounted upon a white palfrey, in the 
mane and tail of which the yellow radiance of her hair 
is repeated. The old town is deserted and still—not a 
sign of life about it, save the brave lady and her horse— 
except, indeed, a eaitiff dog that sneaks away from the 
strange passer. The architecture of ancient Coventry is 
presented in all its variety of beam and wooden gallery 
and turret, and there is a pure, gray atmosphere over 
all, quite in keeping with the sentiment of the picture. 
Except the scarlet housings of the palfrey, there is but 
little color in this composition, of which harmony is the 
leading element. The scene is a market square, heavily 
paved, and the cool green of the vegetables upon the 
stalls gives a pleasing relief to the red trappings of the 
horse. This clever picture will probably be on view at 
Goupil’s or some other public gallery before long. 

A FRENcH paper of late date gives some interesting 
items regarding the noms de crayon adopted by certain 
French .artists. “Gavarni’s” real name, it seems, is 
Chevallier. ‘“Draner,” whose water-color sketches of ab- 
surd military character often find their way to this coun- 
try, has made an anagram of his real name—which is 
Renard—simply by spelling it backward. There is an 
artist working upon the Journal Amusant who signs 
himself “Stop,” which was the name of a favorite dog 
belonging to him. His name is Louis Morel Retz, 
“alin,” who works for the same paper, is M. Henri 
Meillac, known also as a writer for the stage. “Cham” 
is the Baron Amédée de Noé; “ Marcelin” owns to the 
name of Emile Planet ; ‘‘ Tournochon ” to that of Nadar; 
and “Sabathier” to that of Leo Sara. 


AMERICAN sculptors appear to prosper greatly when 
planted in Italian soil. Mr. Hart, a native of this coun- 
try, but long resident at Florence, has lately completed a 
remarkable group, called the Triumph of Woman, the 
aim of which is expressed by the action of a beautiful 
woman, who robs Cupid of his last arrow. 


Mr. ConELLY, an English sculptor, also residing at 
Florence, has just completed an American subject, for a 
wealthy American connoisseur. It is called the Return 
of Peace, and the group is composed of three figures— 
two female onés representing America and Peace, at 
whose feet there lies dead a form of the human-fiend 
stamp, conveying the idea of Rebellion crushed. 

HormMan Honr has lately finished a picture called the 
Festival of St. Swithin, a personage popularly regarded 
as the patron of rainy days. The composition reveals 
a dovecot, with a group of disconsolate pigeons sheltering 
among its ledges. The painting of the plumage of the 
birds and accessories is said to be superb. Mr. Hunt was 
shortly to have taken his departure for the East, where 
he intends to work for some months in new and fertile 
fields of beauty and romance. 


Many of our readers will remember an exquisite mar- 
ble group of sleeping children executed by an American 
sculptor named Reinhardt, and exhibited at Goupil’s gal- 
lery some years since. We are informed that Mr. Rein- 
hardt, who has been sojourning in Italy for the last eight 
years, has lately returned to this country. While abroad 
he was commissioned by the United States Government 
to carry out certain works intrusted to Crawford, but left 
unfinished at the death of that sculptor. These commis- 
sions have been executed, and Mr. Reinhardt will remain 
for some time in this country working out some orders 
for portrait busts. 

LEUTzE’s portrait of General Grant—the best one of 
that commander yet painted—has been purchased by the 
Crosby Art Association, as an addition to their list of 
prizes. 

AmonG American artists who intend figuring at the 
coming Exposition at Paris, is Granville Perkins, who is 
now at work upon a large picture of Central American 
scenery—a composition of ancient arc itecture and trop- 
ical vegetation. 

A BOOK lately published in London, entitled The 
History of Signboards, has set the reviewers to hunting 
up the names of celebrated artists who have occasionally 
painted signs, either for amusement or through necessity. 
We find it noted that Millais painted a St. George and 
the Dragon, for a hostelrie in Kent. Morland, of course, 
figures on the list, as it was a regular habit with him to 
settle his tavern bills with his brush. Richard Wilson, 
R.A., painted The Tiree Loggerheads for an ale-house in 


North Wales; and there is, or was, a Magpie over an 
inn door at Sudbury, painted by Sir William Ross. 
David Cox, one of the best of English water-color painters, 
was responsible for the Royal Oak that swung over the 
door of a Welsh wayside inn. Many similar instances 
might be given of such comparatively humble work 
having been performed by artists of all countries, and at 
all periods since the adoption of signs. 

TuE third of the four lions modeled by Sir Edward 
Landseer for Trafalgar Square, has been cast in bronze, 
and the fourth will be finished by October. These lions 
are represented couchant, or en Sphina. 











LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


A curtous and interesting volume might be made con- 
cerning the sea, particularly as it has been regarded and 
described by the poets of allages and lands. Theantique 
portion of it would not be large, for the old poets were 
not in the habit of painting nature as we moderns do, 
apparently caring nothing for the beauty of the sky, the 
grandeur of the forest, and the ever-changing face of the 
ocean. Theclassical student will soon recall all that there 
is about the sea in the Greek poets—a line or two in 
Homer, and not many more in the later tragedians. 
There is a gleam of the sea in Theocritus, as in the com- 
mencement of the twenty-first idyl, 7’he Fisherman, and 
a little idyl of Moschus’, 7'he Choice, in which it is con- 
trasted with the land, and which is thus rendered by Dr. 
Chapman : 
** When on the wave the breeze soft kisses flings, 
I rouse my fearful heart, and long to be 
Floating at leisure on the tranquil sea ; 
But when the hoary ocean londly rings, 
Arches his foamy back, and spooming swings 
Wave upon wave, his angry swell I flee: 
Then welcome land and sylvan shade to me, 
Where, if a gale blows, still the pine-tree sings. 
Hard is his life whose nets the ocean sweep, 
A bark his house—shy fish his slippery prey ; 
But sweet to me the unsuspicious sleep 
Beneath a leafy plane—the fountain’s play, 
That babbles idly, or whose tones, if deep, 
Delight the rural ear and not affray.” 

The Romans had no eye for nature, although in their 
effeminate decadence they were fond of having their 
villas in pleasant places. The sea they probably regard- 
ed as a disagreeable feature in a landscape, since it some- 
times stood between them and their conquests, yet they 
could cross it on occasion in their galleys, as when they 
wished to destroy Carthage; and later, when Cesar in- 
vaded Britain. The Roman poets knew little of it ex 


early poets of Europe, even among those who lived when 


tend their colonies in the New World, and now to crush 
the hated Spaniard — to take his forts, to rob and burn 
his galleons, especially those which were loaded with 
silver and plate from Carthagena and Peru—in short, to 
do all the mischief they could. The earliest English 
sea-song which has come down to us is in the comedy of 
Common Conditions, which was written or printed twelve 
years after the birth of Shakespeare; but it is about 
sailors and not the sea. The chorus, however, is spir- 
ited : 
“ Lustily, lustily, lustily let us sail forth, 
The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north.” 

There are many allusions to the sea in Shakespeare, as 
there are to most natural objects, but they are mere al- 
lusions—similes, metaphors, illustrations, and the like— 
not studied or accurate descriptions of it. Nothing can 
be better, however, than “the multitudinous seas” of 
Macbeth. The old ballad, Ye Gentlemen of England, 
opens well, but the poet forgets his text in the sermon 
he preaches, which is destruction to the enemies of Old 
England. Here is the first stanza: 

“Ye gentlemen of England, 

That live at home at ease, 

Ah! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas. 

Give ear unto the mariners, 
And they will plainly show 

All the cares and the fears 
When the stormy winds blow.” 

There is not much in this song, except the refrain, of 
which Campbell made such a grand use in his Mariners 
of England : 

“And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow.” 


cept from hearsay, and decidedly preferred their wines 
instead. It makes no figure, or next to none, in the 


the maritime spirit was most active. The English 


of Shakespeare’s time, and earlier, were magnificent | from St. Leonard's, which contain this picturesque 
sailors, but it was for a purpose—which was now to ex- | passage: 


exception of Cowper's Loss of the Royal George, whigh, 
strictly speaking, is not a sea-song, but rather a touching 
dirge on a dreadful accident. The sea-songs of Dibdin have 
no flavor of the sea in them—how, indeed, could they have, 
when Dibdin was no sailor, but only a patriotic lands- 
man who wrote to keep up the courage of his countrymen 
in the Napoleonic wars? The first English poet of note 
who wrote worthily of the ocean was Byron, and it will 
be many a day before we have so noble a poem on that 
subject as the concluding stanzas of the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold. There is a feeling of the desolation of 
the sea in the opening stanza of Shelley’s Lines written 
among the Huganean Hills, and something very mourn- 
ful in his Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples : 


“T see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds stro wn ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet, did any heart now share in my emotion !"” 


There is not much about the sea in Wordsworth, but 
what there is is fine. The reader wiil remember his 
grand sonnet, 7’he World is too much with Us, and, possi- 
bly, this one, which is not so well known: 


** Where lies the Land to which yon Ship must go? 
Fresh as a lark mounting at break of day, 
Festively she puts forth in trim array: 

Is she for tropic sung, or polar snow ? 

What boots the inquiry? Neither friend nor foe 
She cares for: let her travel where she may, 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 

Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark ? 

And, almost as it was when ships were rare 
(From time to time, like Pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters), doubt, and something dark, 
Of the old Sea some reverential fear, 

Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark!" 

Forty-nine years ago this present month, poor, sick, 
dying Keats wrote a sonnet which is worthy of preserva- 
tion, although it is not included in Messrs. Little & 
Brown’s edition of his poems in their series of the British 
Poets: 

ON THE SEA. 
It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often tis in such gentle temper found, 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be moved for days from’ Where it bometime fell, 
When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 
Oh ye! who have your eyeballs vexed and tired, 
Feast them upon the widenegs of the sea; 
Oh ye! whose ears are dinned with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody— 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired! 


Besides his sea-odes, Campbell wrote Lines on the View 


one of which, 7’he Sea! the Sea! the open Sea! ought 
to endure with the language. Not so well known as it 
should be is his grim lyric, Zhe Wreck, of which the fol- 
lowing stanzas are a specimen : 


conclusion of whose stately hymn is very imaginative : 3 

















The sea-songs of the English amount to little, with the 


** When by her tall and triple mast we know 
Some noble voyager that has to woo 
The trade-wind and to stem the ecliptic surge, 

° The coral groves—the shores of conch and pearl, 

Where she will cast her anchor and reflect 
Her cabin-window lights on warmer waves, 
And under brighter planets than our own: 
The nights of palmy isles, that she will see 
Lit boundless by the fire-fly—all the smells 
Of tropic fruits that will regale her—all 
The pomp of nature and the inspiriting 
Varieties of life she has to greet, 
Come swarming o’er the meditative mind.” 


Barry Cornwall has sung the sea in his Hnglish Songs, 


“* Oh, whither are we driven, o’er the waters so free, 
With the vapors all around and the breakers on our lee ? 
Not a light is in the sky, not a light is on the sea! 

Ah me! ah me! 


Oh, how the Storm doth follow us; and hearken to the Wind! 
He is round us; he is over us; he’s hurrying behind ; 
He is tearing me (the maniac, so cruel and so blind) 
From thee, from thee! 
Ha! the billows they are rising; we are lifted up on high; 
We are all amongst the clouds ; we are rushing from the sky, 
Down, down into the waters—ah ! have pity ! for I die ; 
O Sea! Great Sea! 
The poets of America have sung of the sea in its va- 
rious moods, and none more nobly than Mr. Bryant, the 





“ These restless surges eat away the shores 
Of earth’s old continents; the fertile plain 
Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 
And the tide drifts the sea-sand in the streets 
Of the drowned city. Then, meanwhile, afar 
In the green chambers of the middle sea, 
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Where broadest spread the waters, and the line 
Sinks deepest, while no eye beholds thy work, 
Creator! thou dost teach the coral worm 
To lay his mighty reefs. From age to age 
He builds beneath the waters, till at last 
His bulwarks overtop the brine and check 
The long wave rolling from the southern pole 
To break upon Japan. Thou bidst the fires 
That smolder under ocean heave on high 
The new-made mountains, and uplift their peaks, 
A place of refuge for the storm-driven bird. 
The birds and wafting billows plant the rifts 
With herb and tree; sweet fountains gush ; sweet airs 
Ripple the living lakes that, fringed with flowers, 
Are gathered in the hollows. Thou dost look 
On thy creation and pronounce it good. 
Its valleys, glorious with their summer green, | 
Praise thee in silent beauty; and its woods, 
Swept by the murmuring winds of ocean, join 
The murmuring shores in a perpetual hymn.” 
Another American singer, who has written a number 
of little sea-lyrics, has a half dirge, which begins as 
follows : 
“* By the margent of the sea 
I would build myself a home, 
Where the mighty waters be, 
On the edges of the foam ; 
Ribs of sand should be the mounds 
In my grounds: 
My grapes should be ocean weeds, 
Strung with pulpy beads ; 
And my blossoms should be shells, 
Bleaching white, 
Washed from ocean’s deepest cells 
By the billows morn and night— 
Morn and night—in both their light, 
Up and down the paven sand, 
I would tramp, while day’s great lamp 
Rose or set on sea and land, 
Through a sea of vapors dark, 
Glimmering, like a burning bark, 
Drifting o’er its yearning tomb, 
With a red and lurid gloom! 
Seldom should the morning’s gold 
On the waters be unrolled: 
Or the troubled queen of night 
Lift her misty veil of light. 
Neither wholly dark, nor bright, 
Gray by day, and gray by night— 
That's the light, the sky for me, 
By the margent of the sea.” 


How much has been written of the sea, and to what 
little purpose after all, one cannot but feel when he 
stands face to face with it while it stretches away bound- 
lessly before him—‘“a world of waters.” It is too vast 
for poetry—so vast that we cannot do better on seeing 
it than the old Greeks did in the days of Xenophon, who 
says: “As soon as the men who were in the vanguard 
had climbed the hill and beheld the sea, they gave a 
great shout, . . . crying out, Thalatta! Thalatta !” 


From that remarkable octogenarian William Jerdan’s 
last book, Men I have Known, whence we have already 
drawn some interesting ana, we quote a few passages re- 
specting Porson, the wonderful Grecian of whom, in the 
present neglect of classical learning, too little is apt to be 
heard. Jerdan only knew him late in life and, as he 
says, under circumstances of which there could be no 
good reason to boast ; which means that poor Porson, the 
foremost scholar of his age, who mastered the cube root 
at nine and dictated in his own field to the savans of 
Europe, had fallen into irremediable habits of excess. 
The following anecdote is amusing, although if we do 
not err a different version of the story has circulated 
before : , 


“ After a dinner given by Tom Hill to a select party— 
nearly all, like himself, book-men and book-collectors— 
toasts, as was frequently the case, were the order of the 
afternoon ; and they were agreed to be accompanied by 
suitable quotations from Shakespeare. Hill, on opening 
the series’ of toasts, gave ‘Mrs. Siddons ’—‘ like Niobe, 
= tears.’ John Kemble gave ‘Richard Brinsley Sher- 

n.’ 
* We shall not look upon his like again.’ 


Jennings (a strange character, whose life was a comedy), 
whose turn came next, asked Kemble to assist him. ‘ Ay, 
there ’s the rub,’ whispered John ; but the virtuoso, with 
more than his usual felicity, looking at his neighbor 
(who had just then offered an ey in the newspapers,* 
commencing ‘I, John Philip Kemble,’ etc.), gave ‘J. P. 
Kemble’—‘ ay, there ’s the rub.’ Others I cannot re- 
member. There were Morris, of the Museum, Raine, 
brother to the master of the Charterhouse, Dr. Haworth, 
of St. Bartholomew’s ; and last came the professor, who 
at the call woke up, and gave ‘Gilbert Wakefield ’— 
‘What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’ To do jus- 
tice to the effect of this happy sally, I may inform read- 
ers not ‘up’ to the controversial literature of that day, 
that Wakefield, also a learned Grecian, had in his Sylva 

ritica commented upon Hecuba (Euripides)—a commen- 
tary which Porson passed over without notice when 
writing on the same subject. Hence, within twenty-four 
hours, Wakefield published his diatribe, and reproached 
him with the title, ‘in wswm tyronum,’ when there exist 
difficulties of the gravest nature ; a criticism which the 





*For an indiscretion towards Miss De Campe, afterwards 
Mrs, Charles Kemble, 


pone had partly anticipated, yet warmly resented. 
ence the retort.” 


As every one knows, Porson died at the early age of 49. 
He fell in the street, in September, 1808, and epilepsy 
occasioned his almost immediate death. 


THERE is a good deal of merit in this poem, which de- 
scribes the passing of a soul from this transient life of 
earth to the everlasting life of the‘heavens : 


AT THE LAST. 


Is some one singing in the street ? 
Or am I dreaming? for I hear 

A choir of voices wildly sweet 
Float softly to my dying ear. 


It sinks into the distance. Hark! 
It rises; now it falls again: 

So sweet and clear I scarcely mark 
The pauses in the wondrous strain. 


I do not wander, think not s0; 
The golden doors were left ajar, 

And that wild music wandered through 
The shining of the evening star. 


You must not think of me as dead 
Nor lost, but merely gone before, 

Borne by the grace of him who bled 
Before you to the voiceless shore. 


For-what is death when faith is strong? 
Or what is night when morning break ? 
But rest to those who suffer long, 
And light to those who gladly wake. 


Now kiss me, sweet! Nay, closer come, 
I feel my strength is ebbing fast, 

And in my ears a distant hum 
Of waves which murmur lapsing past. 


They come! they come! more near, more near, 
I hear the ripple weird and dread; 

The shadow of a nameless fear 
Is slowly darkening round my bed. 


More light! more light! my eyes grow dim, 
At threshold of the heavenly gate 

I pause and vainly grope for him 
Who seems to leave me desolate. 


One moment only. Lo! I see 

His hand rolls back these mists of fear ; 
They wait in lustrous white for me, 

To waft me up the azure clear. 


See! see! a myriad rays and lights 
Are flashing up the mighty dome; 
While angels from the starry hights 
Stretch out their arms to bear me home. 


There all the glory grandly meets, 

In wide and glistening flakes it falls ; 
It flashes on the golden streets, 

It gleams upon the jasper walls. 


It flashes on a thousand gems, 
A thousand facets’ glistering sheen ; 
The river’s glancing waves it stems 
With shining tracts of red and green. 


I see the broad light grow and grow 
Far up the hight where angel throngs 
In shining cohorts, row on row, 
Sing to the Lamb their endless songs. 


They beckon each with golden palm ; 
I seem to draw a purer breath; 
I clasp the Everlasting arm 
And wake. ‘ Where is thy sting, O death?” 


D. DE WARDENAU. 
WasaineTon. D.C. 


Mr. GEoRGE CooPER sends us this stately and sus- 
tained poem on the grave theme of immortality : 


THE HEAVENLY SECRET. 


Does the dark and soundless river 
Stretch so wide— 
The homeward-rolling tide 
Over which have crossed 
Our loved and early lost, 
That their unsealed eyes may never see 
The further side 
Where still amid this coil and misery 
We bide? 


Is the realm of their transition 
Close at hand 
To this our living land? 
Nearer than we dream ? 
Can they catch the gieam 
Of our smiles and hear the words we speak? 
And see our deeds? 
And, looking deeper than our eyes may seek, 
Our needs ? . 


Do they mingle in our gladness ? 
Do they grieve 
When ways of good we leave ? 
Do they know each thought and hope? 
While we in shadows grope, 
Can they hear the Future’s high behest, 
Yet lack the power 
To lead us from our ill or to arrest 
The hour? 


When they find us bowed with sorrow 
Do they sigh? 
Or when earth passes by 
For them, do they forget 


Their well beloved? Or do they wait 
- (O be it thus !) 
And watch beside the golden gate 
For us? 


We are yearning for their secr-t: 
Though we call, 
No answers ever fall 
Upon our dullard ears, 
To quell our nameless fears. 
Yet God is over all, whate’er may be, 
And irusting go, 
Patience, my heart! a little while, and we 
Shall know. 


Mr. W. L. SHOEMAKER sends us the following transla- 
tion from the German of Count A. von Platen: 


THE GRAVE OF ALARIC. 


By Cosenza, the Busento hears at night low moaning dirges, 


Answered by the glimmering waters, echoed o’er the eddying 
surges. 


Up and down the stream, like shadows, glide the Goths with 
lamentation ; 


They for Alaric are weeping, best dead here of their nation. 

Here must they their leader bury, far from home and dead too 
early, 

Him adown whose shoulders floated youthful flaxen tresses curly. 

Working with a zealous ardor on the dark shore of the river, 

There they dig another channel, and to it the stream deliver. 

Then, a deep, deep grave outscooping, where the waves were 
lately leaping, 

Clad in armor, on his war-steed, they the corse give toits keeping. 

Him, then, and his costly harness, with the humid earth they 
cover, 


That the water-plants, high springing, may the hero’s tomb grow 
over. 


‘Once again they turn the river, and, in wonted channel gushing, 


Foaming sweep Busento’s billows, on with might to ocean rush- 
ing. 


And there sings a warrior chorus: ‘* Crowned with honors, hero, 
rest thee, 

In thy grave where hated Roman, seeking spoil, may ne’er molest 
thee!” 


Sings the chorus, and his praises far amid his host ring loudly: 
On, from sea to sea, Busento, bear them on thy billows proudly t 


WE have always room for such sweet and touching 
stanzas as these: 
BESIDE THE SEA. 
O little dove, thou wanderer from the sea! 
Why hast thou left thy soft and downy nest, 
Why dost thou reeling fly, 
With that complaining cry? 
Come, weary bird, to me, 
And nestle on my breast. 


O little dove, why art thon sad and pale, 
What restless sorrow sighs and flies in thee ? 
Now fold thy bruised wing, 
And broken, bleeding, sing— 
Sport of the cruel gale 
That drove thee unto me. 


Perchance thou comest from some loving heart, 
That lieth still and cold beneath the sea ; 
Thy home some shattered bark . 
That foundered in the dark ; 
And you, with heaven’s chart 
Of instinct, flew to me. 


O friend, I’m thinking of the winds that blew, 
When the frail shallop of our peace went down ; 
Hope broke in Passion’s storm, 
And Love’s white fluttering form, 
Bruised and bleeding, flew 
In search of rest and home. 


Restless I wander on Time’s wave-worn sand, 
Beside the waves that sever me from thee, 
And send a tender dove, 
A weary wounded love, 
To seek thee on the strand, 
Far, far across the sea. 


My heart doth fly with longing infinite, 

To find thee on that dim and distant shore— 
Over the moaning waves, 
Over the nameless graves, 

A little dove so white 


Doth seek thee evermore. Fanxxy. 


THE conception and execution of this poem are alike 


artistic: 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
I. 
Men loose their ships, the eager things, 
To try their luck at sea, 
But none can tell by note or count, 
How many there may be. 
One turneth east, another south— 
They never come again, 
And then we know they must have sunk, 
But neither how nor when. 


IL. 

God sends his happy birds abroad— 
“They're less than ships,” say we; 

No moment passes but he knows 
How many there should be. 

One buildeth high, another low, 
With just a bird’s light care— 

If only one, perchance, doth fall, 





The cares that here beset 





God knoweth when and where. 
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It is not often that we receive so good a song as this 
which comes to us from Washington : 
AWAY FROM THEE. 
O the tears bedim my eyes, love, 
And a weight is on my heart; 
And my bosom heaves with sighs, love, 
When I feel that we must part. 
There is no beauty on the earth, 
No music in the sea, 
And no joy within my heart has birth 
When I’m away from thee. 


The moon and stars are bright, love, 
And my joy is deep and wide, 

And the world is full of light, love, 
When thou art by my side. 

The floating clouds, the rippling streams, 
The music of the sea, 

Are only echoes of my dreams 
While I am atill with thee. 


But cloud and star and moon, love, 
Are misty, dark, and dim, 

And the flowers and birds of June, love, 
Breathe to my soul no hymn, 

No music greets me from the hills 
Or from the moaning sea ; 

Thy thought my every heart-beat fills 
When I’m away from thee. 





O let me, let me stay, love, 
For ever at thy side; 
And our lives will float away, love, 
Upon Joy’s summer-tide ; 
And the whispering breeze, the singing birds, 
And even the moaning sea, 
Will thrill with bliss my spirit’s chords 
If Iam still with thee. 
Mary E. NEALY. 
Mr. Sack Davis, of Philadelphia, sends us this ser- 
enade : 
GOOD NIGHT! 
Good night to thee, my love—good night! 
The stars their silent vigils keep, 
And with her soft and silvery light 
The moon doth at thy casement peep. 


Good night—good night! Fair be thy dreams, 
May naught of earth disturb thy rest ; 

Sleep well, my love, till morning beams, 
And the lark springs from his dewy nest. 


All day I wander glad with thee, 

But night dcth steal thee from my side ; 
No marvel night should envious be, 

My Eleanore, my joy, my bride! 


essay when I was preparing my lectures ; I never heard 
of it before ; it is provoking to hear of it now that it is 
too late to use it.” And, continuing to speak of the dis- 
cipline of the Charterhouse in his time, where, by the 
way, he was never birched, he described the torture 
which he had endured at Southampton, saying, “It was 
awful—it was awful; but fortunately I was soon re- 
moved from the brute’s power.” 


A CarTAIN Brucx has lately published, at Paris, a cu- 
rious book, entitled Manifeste du Magnetisme du Globe et 
de Vv Humanité, in which he endeavors to prove that the 
destiny of the race is influenced by the magnetism of the 
earth. As regards certain days of the year, he maintains 
that the 9th of November is the day of least magnetic 
circulation, while the 22d of June is the day of the most 
circulation and energy. The 9th of November was a 
memorable day in the life of Napoleon the First, while 
the 22d of June saw the end of the Empire. Captain 
Bruck says he is prepared to be treated as a dreamer, 
which is a fortunate thing. 

A Mr. W. Tarsutt, who, two or three years ago, 
discovered a copy of Bunyan's Christian Behaviour dated 
eleven years earlier than it was supposed to have been 
published originally, now says that the town of Newport 
Pagnell, in Buckinghamshire, had the honor of introduc- 
ing Bunyan to the world as an author, his first work, 
Some Gospel Truths Opened, being sold first in that town. 
“The copy I have,” he says, “appears to be the only one 
known. All the rest of the first copies of his works ap- 
pear to have been published in London.” 


“ MASTER AND SCHOLAR,” the new volume of poems 
by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, opens with the following 
sonnet to the memory of the late John Keble : 


* One star of song from out our firmament 
Hath passed away, and lo! a vacant space 
Where once rich music flowed from lips of grace, 
And soothed the murmurs of our discontent : 
Silent.the voice that once its sweetness sent 
Through all the windings of the Christian’s year, 
Or sang to lyre attuned for listening ear 
Of child-like souls whose name is ‘ Innocent.’ 
Hush, faithless grief! This Easter morning bright 
Its witness bears, nor star nor voice is gone: 
That still shines clear for all who love the light; 
This through far lands and ages soundeth on ; 
Ah! were it ours to tune our lives aright, 








And though he hides thee from my view, 
I still have thy diviner part.; 

Night cannot steal thy beauty too, 
Which dwells enshrinéd.in my heart. 


Asleep is every bud and flower, 
The glow-worm’s light is in the vale: 
The owl wakes in his lonely tower, 
And plaintful sings the nightingale. 


And lo! with what a mournful sighing 
Murmurs the summer wind around ; 

The summer breeze is dying—dying 
Along the loved and hallowed ground, 


Where thou didst walk in early morn, 
It gladly met thee from the lea ; 

But now it languisheth forlorn, 
Sighing for thee, dear love, for thee. 


Good night—good night! my lady, rest! 
Fair be thy dreams, thy slumbers light ; 
Till the lark springs from his dewy nest, 
Good night, my love! good night—good night! 


T x18 little waif reads like the fragment of an old song: 
WEEPING WILLOW. 
Here are willows drooping and dripping— 
Weeping the long night through ; 
Weeping ?—’tis nature weeps for her; 
With her great heart doth she rue 
What so lovely she made, then Jaid away— 
Lovely in heart, though humble to view— 
But she knew; 
And hence she mourns, and ever will mourn. 
Though long forgotten the loved one be 
By me and you, 
Remembered still by the mother true. F. G. 





FOREIGN. 


AN English journalist relates an anecdote of Thacke- 
ray, in a review of Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, of 
which the thirteenth edition, revised and re-written by 
Mr. William L. R. Cates, has just been published by the 
Longmans, and which states, in the memoir of the great 
novelist, that “he was early brought to England, and was 
first educated at the Charterhouse.” This, the writer 
says, is a mistake, Thackeray’s first place of education, 
after his arrival in England, being a private school at 
Southampton, kept by a master who was a warm believer 
in the efficacy of the birch. Not long before his death, 
Thackeray was recalling his school-days at the Charter- 
house, when a companion asked him how he came to 
overlook, in his Hnglish Humorists, Steele’s essay on flog- 
ging in public schools, whereupon Thackeray replied, “I 


Nor basely fail where he hath nobly won!” 


THEY have a way of suspending publications in Rus- 
sia as they have in France, when they become obnox- 
ious to the government, the latest victims in the former 
country being the “Covremenik ” (Contemporary) and 
the “ Russkoe Slovo” (Russian Word), which were sup- 
pressed on the ground that their articles were subversive 
of law and social order, and inimical to religion and good 
morals. As the leading writers of Russia contributed to 
their pages, and as most Russian novels appear there 
first, the extinction of these reviews is a loss to Russian 
literature. 


Mr. J. PAYNE COLLIER has lately issued, in his series 
of reprints of early Poetical Miscellanies, the first part of 
England's Helicon, which originally appeared in 1600 
and was reprinted fourteen years later. As Mr. Col- 
lier divided the cost of his reprints into fifty portions, 
he finds himself out of pocket about ten shillings 
onevery copy, which is certainly not an encouragement to 
go on with his design. Speaking of his next (contemplat- 
ed) reprint, Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, he says: 

“It seems, however, very doubtful whether there are in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland a sufficient number of 
lovers of our best and oldest poetry to carry me harmless 
through the undertaking. I only want just as much as 
will pay for transcript, print, and paper ; and I may men- 
tion that, should my experiment fail here, I have had a 
very handsome offer from the other side of the Atlantic 
(where my last bibliographical work has been expensively 
reprinted in four handsome volumes) to enable me to 
carry it on, not only without risk, but with sure advan- 
tage. My purpose 1s to secure the preservation of good 
and rare books, and while I can effect this purpose among 
my own countrymen, without a heavier positive loss than 
I can be expected to bear, I shall persevere. To have 
obtained only twenty-five names for a cheap, yet exact, 
reproduction of Hngland’s Helicon, 4to, 1600, seems to me 
most extraordinary |” 

Send your proposals to this country, Mr. Collier, and 
we will insure you a much larger list of subscribers than 
you have yet got together in England. 

Mr. Lewis GIDLEy has lately translated into Latin the 
whole of Poe's Raven in a measure which is described 
as being a fiveline stanza of trochaic tetrameter, with 
a trochaic dimeter-hypercatalectic. “Phobus, what a 
name!” 

MR. J. CARTWRIGHT, A.M., has lately published Zrans- 
lations from Euripides, consisting of three plays, the 
Medea and the two Iphigenias, which in the main are 
tolerably well done. Mr. Cartwright makes the mistake 





would gladly have given you £50 for a reference to that 





of not translating the choruses in verse throughout, thus 


placing himself at a disadvantage beside Potter and 
Woodhull. Where he has done so, as in T'he Iphigenia in 
Tauris, his version may be read with pleasure, as may be 
seen from this passage of one of the choruses in that 
play: 
“O Halcyon ! sweet ocean bird, 

Whoe plaintive voice is often heard 

Upon the rock-incumbered sea, 

Singing those elegies of woe 

Which understanding men well know— 

For from the wounded heart they tlow— 

Tn sorrow for a husband lost to thee: 

With thine I mingle my lament, 

Thou wingless bird! in hope intent 

Of seeing feasts of Argive men 

And rites of Artemis again— 

The delicate and full-tressed palm, 

The verdant laurel’s deeper calm, 

The shooting olive, light and fine, 

Latona’s favorite anodyne, 

And the bright water circling on 

To music of the vocal swan.” 


Besides the translations from the Greek tragedian, Mr. 
Cartwright has tried his hand at a rhymed version of 
Ovid’s epistle, none Paridi, of which the passage be- 
low is not a bad specimen : 


“ Yes! thou didst weep on parting, and didst see 
Mine own eyes streaming as they turned to thee. 
Our tears were mingled. Closer than the vine 
Upon some neighboring elm is seen to twine, 
Closer than this, I say, thine arms were wound 
In strict embrace my glowing neck around. 

And ah! how often when thou didst declare 

The wind detained thee, though the wind was fair, 
Thy shipmates laughed! How oft didst thou dismiss 
Thy wife, and yet repeat the parting kiss! 

How oft thou murmuredst a last farewell, 

As on each mast the breeze began to swell 

The pendent canvas, and the water, torn 

By straining oars, in foaming waves was borne ! 
Far as I may, thy parting sails I view, 

And with my tears the moistened sand bedew ; 
And all the sea-green Nereids implore 

To bring thee back to thine own native shore, 

To my destruction. Ay! thou hast returned, 
And for another partner I am spurned. 

Alas! alas! the gods have heard my vow, 

All for that woman who enchains thee now.” 


AT a recent meeting of the London Congress of the 
Archeological Institute, Dr. Guest read a paper on the 
origin of London, in the course of which he discussed 
the mooted question as to where Czsar crossed the 
Thames, and controverted the opinion of the Emperor 
Napoleon that it was at, or near, Teddington, maintain- 
ing that it was eight or nine miles further up the river, 
at Coway Stakes. Here is one of his arguments in favor 
of the last location: * 


“There is one means of arriving at a conclusion on 
this much-vexed question which has hitherto been neg- 
lected—I mean the topography of the Thames valley. 
When we find a village or hamlet on the banks of a 
stream bearing a name which ends in the word ford, we 
may infer with certainty that, at the time the name ras 
given, there was a ford in the neighborhood of such 
village or hamlet. Such names are frequent on the 
upper Thames, ¢. g., Oxford, Shillingford, Wallingford, 
Moulsford, etc., and even in the forest district round 
Marlow we have Hurlyford ; but from Hurlyford to the 
sea, a distance of nearly 100 miles, taking into account 
the windings of the river, there is but one place on the 
banks of the Thames which bears a name ending in the 
word ford. This single solitary place is Halliford, at the 
Coway Stakes. Czsar says there was but one ford on the 
Thames—meaning, of course, the lower Thames, with 
which alone he was acquainted ; and we give the name 
of ‘ford’ to only one place on its banks. Our topog- 
raphy is in perfect agreement with his statement; and, 
to my mind, this coincidence is almost decisive of the 
question.” 


Among other papers read at this Congress we may 
mention one On Semitic Paleography and Epigraphy, by 
Mr. Emanuel Deutsch, of the British Museum, which 
was noticeable for its fullness of knowledge. 


LEECH and Thackeray prizes were lately awarded at 
the Charterhouse, the former being taken by Mr. G. B. 
Rashleigh for the best drawing of the College Chapel, and 
the latter by Mr. R. W. Macan, for the best essay on 
Pope’s line, 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE is reviewed as 
Zhe Last Pagan in the Reader, the reviewer appearing 
to confound the poet with some of his dramatis persone, 
who are certainly pagans, but not less worthy of esteem 
poetically on that account. Here is how one of them, a 
priest, sings, ina Hymn to Proserpine, after the procla- 
mation of the Christian faith in Rome: 

‘*O gods dethroned and deceased, cast forth, wiped out in a day! 


From your wrath is the world released, redeemed from your 
chains men say. 

New gods are crowned in the city, their flowers have broken 
your rods. 

They are merciful, clothed with pity, the young compassionate 
gods. 

But for me their new device is barren, the days are bare; 

Things long past over suffice, and men forgotten that were. . . 
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“Wilt thou yet take all: Galilean? But these thou shalt not 
take, 


The laurel, the palms, and the psean, the breasts of the nymphs 
in the brake ; 


Breasts more soft than a dove’s, that tremble with tenderer 
breath ; 

And all the wings of the Loves, and all the joy before death. 

More than these wilt thou give, things fairer than all these 
things ? 

Nay, for a little we live, and life hath mutable wings. . 


“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, the world has grown 
gray from thy breath. . . . 


“Though all men abase them before you in spirit, and all knees 
bend, 
I kneel not, neither adore you, but, standing, look to the end. 
‘Though the feet of thine high priests tread where thy lords and 
our forefathers trod ; 
Though these that were gods are dead, and thou being dead art 
a god, 
Though before thee the throned Cytherean be fallen, and hid- 
den her head, 


Yet thy kingdom shall pass, Galilean, thy dead shall go down 
to thee dead.” 


This is not exactly in the style of Dr. Watts and the 
Wesleys, nor very much like Brady and Tate; but then 
it was not intended to be, the goddess Proserpine being 
neither Our Lady of Mercy nor Our Lady of Pain. The 
indifference of the old philosophers to all faiths draws 
some very touching poetry from Mr. Swinburne, as these 
stanzas show : 

“For none shall move the most high gods, 
Who are most sad, being cruel; none 
Shall break or take away the rods 
Wherewith they scourge us, not as one 
That smites a son. 


* When have they heard us, who hath known 
Their faces, climbed unto their feet, 
¢ Felt them and found them? Laugh or groan, 
Doth heaven remurmur and repeat 
Sad sounds or sweet ? 
* Do the stars answer? in the night 
Have ye found comfort? or by day 
Have ye seen gods ? What hope, what light, 
Falls from the farthest starriest way 
On you that pray? 
* Are the skies wet because we weep,’ 
Or fair because of any mirth? 
Cry out; they are gods; perchance they sleep ; 
Cry; thou shalt know what prayers are worth, 
Thou dust and earth.” 


This is sad, dreary if you will, but not more so than 
the Book of’ Ecclesiastes, which still holds its place in the 

inspired writings. 

Miss AGNES STRICKLAND, who seems to have written 
the lives of all the royal personages of England, has re- 
cently laid violent hands on the seven bishops who were 
thrown into the Tower by Jeffreys, under James II. 
They have often been written about before, these 
bishops, and never worse, but generally better, than by 
Miss Strickland, who lacks the first requisite of a his- 
torian—calmness. She is as spiteful against those whom 
she dislikes as an aged spinster when the character of 
an absent and handsome friend is in question. 











PERSONAL. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE. 

DEAR Sir: Having had occasion recently to inquire 
into the derivation and signification of the names of the 
different States and Territories composing our Union, I 
had recourse to the latest revised edition of Webster's 
Unabridged, when I was rewarded for my pains, for in 
the Etymological Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names, prepared by the Rev. Chafles H. Wheeler, of 
Cambridge, I find the much-desired information. Iwas 
not, however, wholly successful in my investigations, for, 
in the otherwise fu]l and accurate list, I find omitted the 
names of Alabama, Texas, and Utah. I am well aware 
that there were obstacles to the completion of.an under- 
taking of this character, and that these—such, for exam- 
ple, as an unauthorized and obscure etymology, or the 
unknown history and signification of very many names— 
prevented Mr. Wheeler from perfecting the portion of 
work assigned him. I should like, if such a thing is 
possible, to obtain some authentic information respecting 
the derivation and signification of the names already 
mentioned. 

While on this subject, I would say that the word “ Bal- 
moral ”—than which, at the present time, none is more 
colloquial—is not to be found in the revised quarto of ’66. 
As there is a general ignorance of its origin, I would in- 
quire also concerning its derivation and correct pronun- 
ciation. Kirk. 

“ Alabama,” we have always understood, means, in 
the Indian tongue, ‘“‘ Here we rest,” its significance being 
that there the aborigines hoped to escape further en- 
croachment from the whites. Of “Utah” and “Texas” 
we cannot speak positively. ‘‘ Balmoral ”—generally pro- 
nounced in this country Bal-mo-ral, but in England Bal- 
mor-al—is a castle in Aberdeenshire, the Scottish resi- 
dence of the Queen, in compliment to whom, probably, 
the skirt was so named. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE ROUND TABLE: © 


DeEaR Sir: Can you or any of your readers tell me 
where I can find a short poem on Zenderness, beginning, 
I think, 

** Grieve not the heart that loves thee, 
Hurt not the trembling bird 
That clings to thee’? 
It was published in The Washington Sunday Chronicle 
about two years ago. 
Can you tell me where these lines occur ? 
‘ That last dark day of nothingness, 
The first of anguish and distress.” 
Truly yours, 
Scranton, Pa., August 14, 1866. 


LiGek: 


The latter couplet, which our correspondent quotes in- 
correctly, is a portion of a very beautiful passage at the 
opening of The Giaour, by Byron. The stanza com- 
mences thus: 
‘s He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress,”’ etc. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 
Dear Sir: Can you inform me where the stanzas on 
the death of Father Prout, containing the following lines, 
can be found ? 
* Eheu fugaces/ the scholar’s graces, 

And void thy place is, O Prout, of thee, 

While the sweet bells of Shandon 

Still sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 


I would be greatly obliged if you can print the lines 





Mr. C. 8. CALVERLEY contributes a translation of the 
first idyl of Theocritus to the August number of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 

Mrs. NorTON resumes the publication of her novel of 
Old Sir Douglas in the September number of Macmillan. 

Mr. AND Mrs. 8. C. HALL continue their sketches of 
English authors in 7’he Art Journal, the August num- 
ber of which contains one on William Wordsworth. 
Judging by what we have read, Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
seem to have known very little personally of their emi- 
nent cotemporaries. 

Sir Joun BowrinG has a paper on Francis Dedk, the 
Hungarian Patriot, in a late number of Once a Week. 

Mr. Percy FitzGERALp’s novel, Zhe Second Mrs. Til- 
lotson, is a reprint from All the Year Round. 


Mr. Henry Krnasiry has a paper in the last number 


of The Fortnightly, Review on The Discovery of the 
Abert N’yanza. 


Mr. J. J. GARKEN will soon publish The Viceregal 
Speeches and Addresses, Lectures and Poems of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, K.G. 


Mr. ALFRED Barry has in the press a Memoir of Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A. 


M. Guizor has nearly ready a work On the Actual 


State of the Christian Religion and the Recent Attacks 
made wpon it. 


GENERAL Cust has in preparation Zhe Civil Wars of 
France and England. 


London Fun. 
Boston, August 9, 1866. 


We are unacquainted with the lines in question. The 
history of Mahony’s (“ Father Prout’s”) poem, Shandon 
Bells—whose refrain is nearly identical with the last 
three verses above quoted—was given by our Philadel- 
phia correspondent in THE RounD TABLE for June 23. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Dean Alford says that his objection to 
such spelling as honor and favor is that “it is part of a 
movement to help forward the obliteration of all trace of 
the derivation and history of words.” The practice, 
therefore, s0 common in America of dropping the u from 
final owr in all cases, is a malicious attempt to establish 
phonetic spelling as the universal rule. Truly in depth 
‘of wisdom this statement does not fall a whit behind the 
oracular sayings of Cap’n Jack Bunsby. But let us look 
at the matter a moment. , ; 

English usage has never been settled or uniform with 
regard to the spelling of words ending in our. Every 
one knows this, and yet it will be pleasant to illustrate 
the fact by a few examples. Milton, who was always 
particular about his spelling, is wicked enough some- 
times to write favor and honor thus: 


+ __honor dishonorable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubl'd all mankind 
With shows ins‘ead, meer shows of seeming pure.” 


I wonder what the old bard would have said if Dean 
Alford had been there to tell him that the spelling in the 
above passage was an “abomination.” Probably he 
would have extended to him the same polite invitation 
that Samson did to Harapha, namely, just to come within 
reach of his fists. Bacon also does not scruple to spell 


referred to. I think they originally aes - .” 





after the same fashion when it pleases him ; as is seen 


here: “In sutes of favor the first comming ought to take 
little place ;” “ hee doth not raine wealth, nor shine honors 
and vertues upon men equally ;’ where honors is the word 
given in the manuscript. It is a little singular that Sid- 
ney always addresses his letters to the “Right Honor- 
able,” but commonly prefers to say “your honour.” In 
the letters of the Winthrop family the spelling honor, 
Savor, endeavor, is extensively used. This fact will com- 
mend itself to the attention of certain fastidious persons 
who live in the vicinity of Boston. 

Dictionaries differ as much as writers. Bailey gives 
humour, humourist, inferior, superiour. Johnson prefers 
humorist and inferiour. Bailey and Johnson give errour, 
Dean Alford writes error, Milton uses both forms. Bailey 
and Dean Alford say governor, Milton and Johnson govern- 
our. Fuller is as near uniform as any one perhaps, in 
one of his books giving even creatour, tutour, debtour, 
jailour. And so the story rpns. Every writer seems to 
follow his own notions about the spelling of words in our, 
and those “abominations” in the eyes of Archdeacon 
Hare and Dean Alford have been freely used by the best 
authors through all periods of English literature. 

The mode of spelling this class of words under discus- 
sion which is now getting more and more established is 
only a part of the simplifying process which has been 
going on in the orthography of the English language for 





two hundred and fifty years. Wherever such a process 
tends to obscure the origin of words it ought to be 
checked. But this cannot be said in the present case; 
for honor and the like come to us from the Latin, and in 
fact seem to have retained their Latin form in French 
originally, as the following lines will show—lines as old 
as the times of the Norman minstrels : 


** Les terres, les ficus, Jes honors.” 
‘* Des Daneiz firent grant dolor.” 


Finally, nothing can be more unreasonable than to spell 
part of these words with the w and part without. Those 
who prefer favour, honour, labour, should be consistent 
and not indulge in such enormities as governor, emperor, 
error. However, I suppose that Dean Alford and others 
who feel like him cling to this clumsy spelling for some 
such reason as Sir Leicester Dedlock clung to his suit in 
Chancery: it was an expensive, British, constitutional 
affair, and to maintain it was only upholding the dignity 
of his family and the majesty of the state. In asimilar 
spirit, doubtless, the Dean thinks the giving up that ~ in 
honour will be to let loose the flood-gates of innovation, 
and in the words of Sir Leicester, “ to obliterate the land- 
marks of the framework of tlie cohesion by which things 
are held together.” m 


To THE EprToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: A letter from London to one of our weekly 
religious papers contains the following announcement : 

“The Rev. John Young, LL.D., formerly a minister of 
the United Presbyterian Church in London, and author 
of The Christ of History, has just issued a new work 
entitled The Light and Life of Men.” I read this an- 
nouncement several weeks ago. Since that time I have 
been watching your “ Announcements” to see whether 
any American publisher intends soon to issue The Light 
and Life of Men. 

I have no doubt that there are many who, having read 
Eece Homo and Dr. Young’s Christ of History, would 
gladly hail the announcement by some American pub- 
oe that The Light and Life of Men will soon be pub- 
ished. 

If the work is not yet in press, this may serve to call 
the attention of our American publishers to it. 

Any one who knows the power of Dr. Young as a writer, 
— read The Christ of History, will read his new 
work. 

Can you give any information in regard to it ? 

Respectfully, NINIAN B. REMICE. 
FREDERICK, Md., August 2, 1866. 
To THE EprTor or THE ROUND TABLE: 

DEAR Stir: Can any of your readers inform us where 
the quotation, “Consistency, thou art a jewel,” can be 
found? Very truly yours, G. & B. 

New Beprorp, Aug. 4, 1866. 


The question has often been asked, but we are not 
aware that it has been answered satisfactorily. We have 
an impression, but it is only an impression, that the pass- 
age occurs somewhere in Tristram Shandy. 








THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 50, 
SATURDAY, AvuausT 18. 

THE PARTISAN PRESS, ILLUSTRATED SENSATIONS, 











AMONG THE PRAIRIE GROUSE, 
LITERARY NEEDS AND PERPLEXITIES, 
FRANCE AND GERMANY, PAINTED LADIES. 
REVIEWS, 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN CONNECTICUT, 
COSAS DE ESPANA, 
ENGLISH TRAVELERS AND ITALIAN BRIGANDS, 
DE PROFUNDIS, INSIDE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
GEORGE ARNOLD'S WRITINGS, COLLEGES, 
FEMALE AUTHORS, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
SCOTLAND, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


LITERARIANA, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
PERSONAL. 
*,,* Back numbers may always be obtained at the Office." 
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The Round Table. 


[Aug. 25, 1866 . 








STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


INCLUDING THE GRAMMARS USED AT HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, TRINITY COLLEGE, 
N. Y. FREE ACADEMY, VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, 
ETC., ETC. 


Otto’s French Conversation Crammar. Re- 
vised by Ferdinand Bécher, Instructor in French at Harvard 
College. $1 75. 

Modern French Comedies. 

Plays for Children, with Vocabularies. 


Coliege Series of Modern French Plays. 
With English Notes, by Prof. Ferdinand Bocher. 





In PREss. 

Begi nning French, Exercises in Pronouncing, Spelling, 
and Translating. Arranged from the 140th edition of ** Ahn’s 
French Course” and the 10th Paris edition of ‘‘ Beleze’s 
Syllabaire.”” 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. : 


Bellenger & Witcomb’s Guide to Modern 
Conversation, in French and English. 16mo, %5 cents. 


Sadler’s Cours de Versions; or, Exercises for 
Translating English into French. $1 25. 

fsop’s Fables, in French, with a Dictionary. 
75 cents. 

Gouttes de Rosee. Petit Trésor poétique des Jeuncs 
Personnes. 18mo, 75 cents. 

L’Histoire de France. Racontée a la Jeunesse. Par 
M. Lame Fleury. 16mo, $1 50. 

Otto’s Cerman Conversation Crammar. $2. 

Follen’s German Reader: Selections in Prose and 
Verse from the most.Eminent German Authors. Notes by 
Charles Follen, late Professor in Harvard University. New 
revised edition. $1 25. 


Cuore’s Italian Grammar. Cloth, $1 %. 


MESSRS. LEYPOLDT & HOLT are Agents for the Tauchnitz 
and Teubner Classics. 


Send for complete catalogue. Specimen books for schools at 
half price. 


18mo, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Manual for the Sick, wits 4 Prerace. By the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. This manual, though brief, con- 


. tains much that will profit the docile learner in the school 


of God’s discipline. 12mo, 60 pages, large type. Price in 
muslin, 40 cents; red edges, 50 cents. 





RECENTLY IssuED. 
Rescued from Egypt. ByA.L.0.E. $1 50. 


Jewish Antiquities. A new Catechism for Sunday- 
Schools. By Mrs. Weston, author of “‘ Calvary Catechism,” 
‘Catechism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 


A Preparation for Communion. By the Rev. J. 
T. Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 





THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL §.-8S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY now publish about 650 choice 
Illustrated Books, which with its secondary catalogue of ** Books 
allowed for sale,’’ makes a list of about 1,000 volumes suitable 
for the Sunday-School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, New York. 





immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
600,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWs, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LONDON, 
AND j 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Men I Have Known. By William Jerdan. In small 8vo, 
price $4. 

Anextensive, and in some instances an intimate, acquaintance 

with the leading statesmen and men of science and literature in 

Great Britain during a lifetime of already upwards of eighty years, 

has enabled Mr. Jerdan to produce one of the most agreeable and 

really valuable books of the season. 


The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, to 
which are added Dialect and other Poems; with Biographi- 
cal Sketches, Notes, and a Glossary, Edited by Sydney 
Gilpin, of Derwent Cottage, and illustrated by a steel por- 
trait of Miss Susanna Blamire. 12mo, cloth, $4 50. 


The Journal of a London Playgoer—from 1851 
to 1866. By Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature 
in University College, London. 16mo, cloth, $2. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Men of the Time. A Biographical Dictionary of eminen 
living characters of both sexes. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised and brought down to the present time, with the ad- 
dition of a Classified Index of nearly 3,000 Names. Large 
12mo, half bound, $6. 


The Shot Cun and Sporting Rifle. A complete 
Compendium for Sports wherein the Gun or Rifle is used, 
Illustrated with several hundred engravings. 500 pages. 
sinall 8vo, half bound, $5. 

Pages 168 to 290 of this excellent manual are devoted to descrip- 
tions of the various guns and rifles of the most celebrated makers, 
and contain upwards of sixty engravings of different descriptions 
of guns and rifles, both breech-loading, muzzle-loading, and 
needle-guns. 


Once upon a Time. By Charles Knight. A new and 
enlarged edition. 12mo, cloth, $3. 
This is a book that well deserves to be much more widely known 
read. i 


The Country Year Book: Descriptive of the Seasons; 
Rural Scenes and Rustic Amusements; Birds, Insects, and 
Quadrupeds. By Thomas Miller (author of ‘The English 
Country Life,” etc., etc.), with one hundred and forty illus- 
trations on wood and four full page illustrations in colors 
16mo, cloth, $2. 





STAR OF THE WEST. 


A New and Beautiful Song. Composed and sung by John 
Brougham, with the greatest success, in the new drama of 
* O’Donnell’s Mission.”” Price 35 cents. 

PENSEZ A MOI. A beautiful little Redowa melody for the 
Piano. By Le Corbeiller. Price 3 cents. 

WHITE DOVE. One of Virginia Gabriel’s new series of songs. 
The words by J. H. McNaughton. The character of these 
songs is, beyond all question, among the best, and the sale 
isdn keeping with their worth. Price 50 cents. 

BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF THE SEA. Transcription by Brinley 
Richards. Price 50 cents. One of the beset of Richards’s 
celebrated transcriptions for the pianoforte. 

STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. Yale College Glee. Em- 
bellished with a beautiful title. 





Music sent by mail, free of postage. 





WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
wd 547 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE SUMMER BOOK. 
CRUMBS 
FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER (‘J. B.” or Tue Rouxp TABLE). 








FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 
563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THADDEUS FIRTH 
(SuccEssor To FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


SOLE NEW YORE AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Cilmore Band Instruments. 


*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 


12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


The ‘“‘Crumss” selected comprise ‘‘ The Asthetics of Epicn- 
reanism,” ‘* Breakfast,” ‘“‘Spring Fish,” ‘The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” “ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” “‘ Fishing,” ‘‘ The Stream ’—a poem, *‘ Supper,” ** Octo- 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” ‘The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” ‘Savory Stanzas for November,”’ * Epigastric 
Poetry,” ‘“‘A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘‘ By the Brookside in 
May.” 

These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- 
lar with the readers of THE Rounp TaB Lg, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


EMPIRE DEPOT OF GAMES. 
GAMES OF ALL KINDS FOR PARLOR, LAWN, 
AND FIELD, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

A. B. SWIFT & CO., 


47 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


AUNT SALLY, 
THE NEW ENGLISH OUT-DOOR GAME, 





AND A LABGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CROQUET, | 
FOR PARLOR AND LAWN. ‘ 
Base Ball and Archery Implements, Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, 
etc., etc. A great variety of Parlor A ts—Bezique and 








Boston Games, Squails, Solitaire, Cribbage, Chess, and Back- 
gammon Boards. Fine Playing Cards, Chips, and Counters. The 
**New England” and “Salem Games.” A full line of L. Prang 
& Co.’s Publications. Wholesale Agents for Harold Bros, 
Mosaic Alphabet Blocks. Catalogues sent by mail. 


WANTED. 
. —— 
Volumes I. and II. of Tux Rounp Tass. Address, with price 


and if bound, the style of binding, 


ARTHUR H. WESTON, 
Skowhegan, Maine; 


Or, Rounp TaBLeE Orrice, New York. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Superior advantages in English, Classics, Sciences, Com. 
mercial. French, German, Piano Music, and Painting. Lewis's 
Gymnastics for ladies, and Military Drill for gents. Eighteen in- 
structors. Term opens September 10. . 
The Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
CLAVERACK, Columbia County, N. Y. 














Position Required as First-class Coverness, 
—A Young Lady of good family, highly educated, is reduced by 
circumstances to search for a situation in the above capacity, 
She is thoroughly competent to instruct in English Branches, 
Music, French, and German, Embroidery, and the Elements of 
Latin and Mathematics. Can refer to gentlemen of unimpeach- 
able integrity and repute. Please send replies to R. K. B., Tri- 
bune Office, New York. 








To Families and Schools.—A Gentleman, graduate 
of Oxford, and one year in the country, seeks a Tutorship ina 
suitable family, or would undertake Classics, Mathematics, 
French, and German in a first-class Seminary. Highest refer- 
ences, etc. Address, in first instance, B, Oxon, Station D, Bible 
House, New York. 


A Card.—Publishers, Booksellers, etc.—The 
Advertiser, of ten years’ experience in a first-rate London house, 
would engage as Reader and to be generally useful. Fair eom- 
pensation expected. Capacity demonstrated. Address A. B., 
Rounpb TaBLe Office. 


THE ROUND TABLE: 
A Saturpay Review or LITERATURE, Socrety, 
AND ART. 











Tur Rounp Taste is established for the unflinching discus- 
sion of the subjects named inits title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression. Some may ionally be displ d by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all such to con- 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 
rn the world by ungracefal boldness than by untimely fear. 

Tue Rounp TaBLe is independent in politics, and it will not 

hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures of 
whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 
from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
material interests either of the metropolitan community or to 
those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 
Tue Rounp TaBLe exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and ani- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able special 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold no 
personal explanations or discussions reepecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and to 
this rule we will make no exception. 








RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Onecopy,one year, . . . - $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, . 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 
The postage on Toe RounD TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this iu mind, and 4- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 
@®™ Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tae Rounp TaBLe is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 
A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Taz Rous? 
TaBLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 


G@™ Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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